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NATURE AND ART, AS SUBSERVIENT TO 
THE PURPOSES OF POETRY. 

I nap thought that Lord Byron’s able and 
elegant “Letter” upon this subject—which, how- 
ever, it may have failed, in the main, in estab- 
lishing the superiority of art over nature, as 
subservient to the purposes of poetry—is still an 
effort of mind as ingenious as, I am convinced, 
it was ingenuous,—might have had the effect of 
teaching the “Lakeists” a little modesty ; and of 
convincing them that their “invariable princi- 
ples” are, at least, as variable as human life, or 
April weather. They do not, however, choose 
to vary their principles, it seems; and, accord- 
ingly, so soon as they were relieved from further 
dread of the powers of that extraordinary per- 
son, who, in his own beautiful and emphatic 
language,— 

Lived too long for men, but died too soon 
For human vanity ,— 
they came forth anew with their “invariable 
principles ;” and flounced and floundered in their 
lakes and streams, until, at length, they sunk to 
the bottom,—where they are likely to remain.* 
While I am grieved, then, in being obliged to 
differ from the author of the admirable letter to 
Mr. Murray, I derive, at the same time, no small 
satisfaction in being able to enter my protest 
against the “Invariable Principles” of the Re- 
verend Biographer of Pope. The “vaulting 
ambition” of Byron’s genius, however, I am con- 
strained to admit, has upon this subject “o’er- 
leaped itself, and fallen on the other side” in de- 
nying the wonderful influences of Nature. Mr. 
Bowles is abundantly extravagant in his “babble 
of green fields ;” but Lord Byron exceeds him, if 
possible, in a sort of fanatical zeal in favor of the, 
exaggerated claims of Art. That he does fre- 
quently confound artificial objects with their ab- 
stract or particular relations,—as the case may 
be,—is evident from much of the reasoning, and 








* Lord Byron is somewhat severe upon Mr. 
Bowles, touching the ““‘Woods of Madeira.” Had 
his Lordship referred to Whitehead’s little apologue 
of the “Youth and the Philosopher,” he would, per- 
adventure, have spared Mr. Bowles, seeing that the 
elder bard has not scrupled to ascribe a similar sus- 
ceptibility to woods and groves,—as witness the fol- 
lowing: 

At length, quite vain, he needs must show 
His master what his art can do; 

And bade his slaves the chariot lead 

To Academus’ sacred shade ; 

The trembling grove confest ils frizht ! 


Vou. L. 








many of the illustrations, he has employed upon 
the subject. This, I am persuaded, is an entire 
misconception of the matter. Association—al- 
though, according to Locke, it have a powerful 
tendency to lead the mind astray—may, for all 
that, be regarded as a sort of moral Coromandel, 
whence—on taking a survey of the great ocean 
of life—we are presented, on either hand, with 
its sunshine and its shade; and, of all men, the 
author of “Childe Harold,” one would suppose, 
might have known this from experience. But of 
objects, Metaphysicians tell us that they are 
possest ofno inherent qualities whatever. “la- 
vor and color,” says Bishop Berkley, “are in the 
nose and the eye, and not in the flower.” Mr. 
Alison contends—jf I recollect his essay—that 
there is no intrinsic sublimity in the sound of 
thunder, since its imitation, on the stage, is known 
to deceive children ;* and refers the impression 
which it makes upon the mind, to an association 
with celestial power,—with “Him whom,” in the 
words of Milton’s hero, “thunder hath made 
greater ;’—and, indeed, with many others, he 
even goes so far as to assert that there is no ob- 
ject in nature possest of what are called primary 
qualities,—thus making association the source 
and seat of all our affections. But, though this 
be assuredly an error, still the associating prin- 
ciple must be admitted to enter into all our per- 
ceptions of beauty, as connected with forms, 
both in nature and art. But there is a wide dif- 
ference in the nature and degree of these asso- 
ciations,—a diflerence that 1 shall endeavor to 
point out in the course of the ensuing pages. I 
would ask, then, the disciples of the artificial 
school, whether they think a steam-ship,—sup- 
posing them ever to have seen one,—where eve- 
ry thing is art—impelling ifself along the calm 
waters of an humble river, under the guidance 
of exclusively artificial means,—as poetical an 
object as a ship of the line,—the ship, by the 
way, so finely described by the poet Campbell ? 
The one is expressive of toil,—is replete with 
the dull prose of every-day life; the other is 
associated with the grandest element in mture ; 
in conflicting with its storm, or repining at its 
calm,—in the heavings of its gallant frame,—the 


* Lhis appears to me to be the merest fallacy in 
the world. Why is it that grown persons are never 
thus deceived? Simply, I suppose, because they 
know it is nef thunder. It is unnecessary to remark, 
that the imitation, at the same time, bears no propor- 
tion, in point of grandeur, to the sound imitated. 
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creaking of its timbers,—and the flapping of its | 
sails,—the mind is unconsciously led to muse | 
upon the image which these may be said to pre- | 
sent us with, of the vicissitudes—sometimes dark, | 
sometimes glorious,—of our “little life.” Stand- | 
ing upon the “Battery” at New-York, I have | 
seen the angry spirit of an impending storm pass | 
over the face of its beautiful bay,—cresting its 
waters, and piercing the shrouds of the numer- | 
ous ships that were steadily riding at anchor 

amidst the gradual rise of the winds, and agita- 

tion of the waves,—during which all the small 

craft were scudding for safe moorings,—while 

the windows of the houses, on the opposite 

shores, were quickly made fast,—every thing 

apparently shrinking from the approach of the 

tempest,—those veterans of the wave, as they 

floated darkling in the distance, might be seen 

coming up, as it were, gallantly to the encoun- 

ter!—meeting and surmounting the billowy swell 

of the angry element,—scemingly conscious of a | 
danger that had yet no power to appal them, 
and which passed on with sullen murmurs, like 
a foe that had been met and vanquished? Now, 
the vessels, I shall perhaps be told, contributed 
to the poetry of the scene,—but they did not 
alone constitute it;—the sea convulsed, and 
seemingly warring with the viewless power that 
had touched its springs, would have been suffi- 
ciently poetical without them. Take the Pyra- 
mids, the Acropolis, the Obelisk at Rome, the 
tomb of Adrian on the Tiber,—take any glorious 
relic of the past, or illustration of the present,— 
the “Ecce Homo” of West, Canova’s Statue of 
Washington, or any other achievement of art— 
and its poetry will be found to consist in associa- 
tions connected with the objects themselves ; 





p) 
and not in any combination, however exquisite, 


of the elements of material beauty or sublimity— 
rather in the thing executed, than the execution.* 
With regard to the painting, Lord Byron would 
have said, that it is poetical because it “pre-sup- 
poses poetry in its very conception,”—but I am 
disposed to think that this is not the association 
which properly constitutes its poetry. In almost 
every instance, it is an association rather with 
the subject of the painting, than the genius that 
produced it, which confers its poetry. In con- 
templating the statue of Washington, who ever 
thinks of Canova? Art makes its appeal to na- 
ture, after all. Images derived from the latter, 
are possest of a corresponding elevation; and 
the same, in a particular sense, may be said of 
art; but, as objects connected with the latter are 
immeasurably lower in the scale both of concep- 





* Adam Smith appears to attribute the effect of 
the Fine Arts to the difficulty of the imitation. See 





his “Life,” by Professor Dugald Stewart. 


tion and execution, so all images from this source 
must necessarily labor under sim#ar inferiority. 
Which is the most poetical, the Pyramids, or the 
desert in which they stand? Lord Byron would 
have replied, that the desert is like all other 
deserts ; and that, were it-net for the artificial 


_objects—their mysterious origin—the perfection 


of their marble and execution,—the desert would 
cease to interest. True, and so is the converse— 
the Pyramids removed to Tripoli or Tunis, 
would still retain their attraction as objects of 
art and artificial genius, but would lose half 
their poetry, in being divested of their associa- 
tion with the solitude of the desert. Why is it 
that Lord Byron’s own image, taken from this 
source, (Monody on Sheridan,) is in bad taste ? 
Because of its association with an unworthy sub- 
ject. The lines alluded to are these :— 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of calumny. 
The idea here is essentially at variance with 
the illustration. The simple image of the moun- 
tain, (Ath Canto of Childe Harold, )— 
And pile on human heads the mowntain of my curse ! 
is forcible and appropriate. So Milton’s image, 
from the same source, is well sustained by the 
nature of the subject :— 

Springs upward like a pyramid of fire 

Into the wild expanse. 
The image here is in keeping with the subject. 
Why is the tomb of Themistocles, upon the 
Turkish promontory, amore poetical object than 
a stone sarcophagus, or a marble monument of 
Westminster Abbey? Because of its associa- 
tion with the boundlessness of nature. He who 
subdued the Persian host, and was victor at Sa- 
lamis, is appropriately placed near the great 
element with which his memory is interwoven. 
In walking, many years ago, over the battle- 
ground in Canada, where the gallant Pike was 
killed,—the spot where he fell, and was buried, 
was pointed out to me by an English sergeant 
belonging to the fort not many yards distant : 

No column trophied for triumphal show, 
marked the resting place of that brave man; but 

The moral’s truth told simpler so. 


Nature was around him; his dirge was in the 
breeze that seemed to sigh as it passed over the 
long and peculiarly white grass that waved 
above the unhonored dust; and assuredly I felt 
that “moral’s truth” more powerfully than I 
should or could have done, had I been contem- 


plating an artificial cemetiér. The poetry of 


Scripture is beyond that of Paradise Lost. The 
“Word” which said, “Let there be light, and 
there was light,” suggests an idea of far greater 
power than the artificial process ascribed by 
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Milton to the Divine Architect, in meting out 
the limits of the “great globe”: 





and in his hand ° 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God’s eternal store, to cireumscribe 

The universe. 





When contrasted with the “Word,” the “gold- 
en compasses” dwindle into the merest objects 
of an ordinary art; while in Milton it is still a 
sublime description. It is a great while since I 
read the controversial papers of Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Bowles; but I recollect their dispute 
about the image of “the mast of some great am- 
miral.” When the great poet tells us that his 
“Arch-Angel ruined” walked with a spear, 

to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be-the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a wand ; 
he does not, after all, convey an adequate idea 
of Satanic power,—for Ariosto represents his 
hero as performing anot less marvellous achieve- 
ment, when in the fury of his madness (for mad 
he was,) he tears up this identical “pine” by the 
roots! But the “artificial image” is the thing in 
question. While it does not belong to the true 
sublime, it is the less so for being “artificial.” 
Did Lord Byron suppose that, because of its 
connexion with a ship, (an artificial object,) the 
image is sublime? The majestic pine would, 
assuredly, have been the same great object 
placed any where else; and, indeed, had the 
poet described it as resisting the fury of a hurri- 
cane, he would have conveyed a stronger image 
than he has done in referring to the ship. But is 


there not as much weight in the circumstance of 


the pine’s having been “hewn on Norwegian 


hills,’ as in that of its serving for the mast of 


“some great ammiral”? The allusion to the 
“hills,” is far finer than that to the ship, both as 
regards the poetry of association and of place,— 
for Nature is possest of its own inherent poetry— 
but not so art. The name of Themistocles is 


derived from two Greek words, expressive of 


Justice and Glory,—ideas that assimilate far bet- 
ter with Nature, and its God, than with the 
Athenian ostracism, or the Roman Eagles. With 
regard to the “villainous saltpetre,” and the en- 
gines of Milton’s devils,—they can be of no avail 


to the advocate of art, although the product of 


art,—and they are the meaner for being so in the 
hands of the rebel Spirits. The “gamesome 
mood” of Belial, lapses into burlesque ; and, 
really the devils themselves appear to laugh at 
their own invention. Lord Byron says, that, 
standing upon one of the Symplegades, he felt 
all the poetry of the place,—but asks, “would it 
not have been heightened by the presence of the 
Argo?” Assuredly it would,—but would not 








the “golden fleece,’ and the “dragon,” have 
“heightened” it as well? In another place he 
says, if the sun, and the winds, and the waves, 
“confer poetry,” they would make any and every 
thing poetical ;—but can genius, however po- 
tent,make poctry out of'a “footman’s livery” or “a 
brass warming-pan?” One of the ancients 
compared the passions, which “fret the pigmy 
body to decay,” to the sails of a ship; but this 
very body clogs their aspirations !—so, the winds 
and the waves,—the one whistling through the 
“chinks of a pigstye ;” and the other creaming 
and mantling in a London dock,—though abun- 
dantly possest of their own poetry, are yet inca- 
pable of conferring any upon objects like the 
above, because they are essentially mean and 
low. Iremember standing upon the deck of an 
Fast Indiaman in one of the English (London) 
docks,—which are like so many fresh water 
seas,—and, without the aid of the ships, (for they 
were dismantled, and their canvas furled,) the 
view from the deck comprised about as much 
poetry as could well be collected in a similar 
compass. It was a fine day over head; and a 
shrill and somewhat sharp wind, as it whirled 
and whizzed over the expanse of water, curling 
and cresting its small white billows, seemed as if 
sporting with the clear and _ brilliant particles of 
spray, which it wafted in every direction, and, 
occasionally, brought full into my face. The 
sharp, shrill whistling of the wind,—the sound 
and sight of the agitated and murmuring ele- 
ment,—together with the little sparkling and far- 
darting globes of transparent water,—constituted 
all the “poetry” of the scene, which stood in need 
of no aid from any sail, or other artificial object 
whatever. Such object would, undoubtedly, 


-have contributed to the picturesque etiect; but 


[ only want to show that nature is never depen- 
dent upon art,—whereas art is always indebted 
to associations derived from a higher source 
than any thing comprised within art itself. Lon- 
ginus, when he compares the Iliad to the rising, 
and the Odyssey to the setting, sun—thought 
proper to illustrate works of art (if, indeed, poe- 
try must still abide by his mistaken classifica- 
tion,) by images drawn from the natural world. 
How sweet the moontight sleeps upon this bank # 
exclaims Lorenzo to Jessica, in the “Merchant 
of Venice”—more sweet, by far, (at least to my 
fancy,) than it ever did, or ever can do, upon 
“nyramids, fleets, or fortresses.” Nature confers 
poetry,—art only assists it: the former is always 
poetical,—the latter becomes so from associa- 
tion. “Ifthe sun shone neither upon pyramids, 
fleets, nor fortresses, would its beams be equally 
poetical ?” asks Lord Byron—not equally pic- 
turesque, l admit, but they would still be poeti- 
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cal; the sun would be the same eternal sun that 
gilds alike the oasis and the pyramid of the de- 
sert; for poetical objects are not uniformly, or 
necessarily, those of actual beauty or sublimity. 
“What, would the pyramid be without the sun; 
and what would the sun be without the pyra- 
mid?” again asks Lord Byron. Why, the sun, 
shining on an unbroken desert, would still be 
the same sublime object; while the pyramid, 
deprived of the light of the sun and moon, would 
lose halfits poctry in losing its eatrinsic beauty— 
association would still remain, it is true. What 
renders the granite pillars, which stand between 
the palace of St. Mark’s at Venice, and the sea, 
poetical? Is it the granite of which they are 
formed, or their situation near the palace? Nei- 
ther, | apprehend ; it is the association of death 
which invests them, and gives to them their 
fearful interest. The canal of Egypt, though 


long since dried up, is still poetical, because of 


its association with the warlike memory of the 
Macedonian Captain. The palaces, churches, 


and spires of Venice, are poetical because of 


their association with her hundred isles of feu- 
dal fame! There is something absurd in the 
annual eeremony of wedding the Adriatic ; but 
the scene possesses its poetry, I shall be told,— 
and in what does that poetry consist? In the 
splendid group of spectators and gondolas, or in 
the golden ring with which the majestic bride is 


ereeted ? Rather, 1 should say, in the moral of 


the scene,—in the contrast between the vaia 
pomp of him who weds, and the simple majesty 
of her who is wedded,—the mystic silence with 
which she receives the bridal gilt,—coasigning 
it to oblivion, (like many other brides, who after- 
wards forget the obligations of the ceremony !) 
as though she spurned the splendid mockery. 
This, at least, is the higher poetry of the scene. 
There is a magic in the “ruined battlement?— 
so are we most cloquently told in Childe Harold: 
and truly, and why?) The mind may, indeed, 
revert to the former glory of the battlement ; but 
it is the ultimate triumph over art, of time over 
human genius, in its ruin; it is the halo which 
the sunset of ages has diffused around it-—which 
constitutes that mysterious and ineflable charm 
that sets its seal upon the heart and the imagin- 
ation, in contemplating “the things of earth 
which time hath bent.” 
For these the palace of the present hour, 
Must yield its pomp. 

Such is the language of Lord Byron himself. 
No poet of the present day,—and not Pope him- 
aelij—has drawn more largely upon the resources 
of art, than Moore—although he affects to agree 
with Mr. Bowles—and it is for this reason that 
his poetry cloys so much; it has nothing of the 





freshness of nature,—nothing of the sincerity of 
the passions: it is a voluptuous feast that palls 
upon the sensual appetite. Deprived, then, of 
the alchymy of association, and the dross of art 
could never be transmuted into the gold drop- 
pings of beauty or sublimity; and so far from 
the truth is Lord Byron’s assertion, that nature 
and art “reciprocate poetry,” that art,—deprived 
of nature, or association,—would be divested of 
its poetry; while nature is as poetical without 
art, as with it. I say nothing of picturesque ap- 
pearances. Lord Byron puts the effect for the 
cause, when he says, or seems to say, that artifi- 
cial objects give rise to poetry ; it is association, 
gathering around such objects, that confers their 
poetry. Were it not for the memory of Jason 
and Medea, the Argo would be like any other 
merchant vessel to the fancy. Again: Lord 
Byron thinks that the storm in the Archipelago, 
which he so finely describes, was the more po- 
etical from the number of “small craft that were 
seen darting over the foam in the twilight.” 
The fact is, however, that the poetry of this 
scene (so far as the “small craft” are concerned) 
consists i the poel’s account of it. As many 
white-winged gulls, “darting over the foam in 
the twilight,” would have been quite as poetical 
as the “small craft.” Shakspeare’s “crows and 
choughs,” in the description of Dever Cliff, are 
fully as much to the purpose in the one seene, 
as the “small craft” in the other; and Addison 
is known to have admired the former the more 
for the intervention of these very objects; which 
so far, however, from aiding, lessen, I think, the 


effect of the scene. Space filled alone with the ° 
feeling of dread, or awe, is far more sublime than 


it would be if broken by intervening objects. 
The “palpable obscure,” the “vast abrupt,” 
through which Milton’s Angel winged his flight, 
inthe voyage of discovery upon which the poet 
has thought proper to send him, is sublime from 
the very absence of all other objects. I recollect 
a night-view of the ocean at a rocky eminence 
(Nahant,) in the State of Massachusetts, not 
many years since. The sea black, and seem- 
ingly boundless, lay before me; night sat, as it 
were, brooding upon its troubled bosom, for a 
storm was making itself felt in its slow but sul- 
len approaches; nothing but the dull, hoarse 
murmur of the agitated element, united to the 
mysterious hollow sound of the rising wind, was 
to be heard; nothing to be seen but the wide 
“waste of waters, dark and deep ;” no solitary 
star; no artificial object of any kind; darkness 
and tempest alone combined to give impressive 
grandeur to the scene! Artificial objects of 
any kind, so far from heightening, would have 
destroyed the effect, by breaking that vastness 
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which constituted the thrilling mystery of the 
gloomy picture! 

Lord Byron’s error, in ascribing so much po- 
etry to art and artificial objects, was the inevita- 
ble consequence of his overlooking (wilfully, or 
otherwise,) the distinction between the original 
beauty of forms, and that which association con- 
fers; the natural and acquired beauty. Artifi- 
cial objects acquire, from association, a degree 
of interest, which constitutes nearly the whole of 
that beauty which has been mistaken for an ori- 
ginal and primary quality, inherent in such ob- 
jects. The mind is not always conscious of this 
fact, at the moment of being under the influence 
of impressions derived from works of art; and 
here it was that Lord Byron was seduced into 
the radical error of supposing that all artificial 
objects are possest of what he calls their “poe- 
try.” I will venture to assert that Westminster 
Abbey owes more of this “poetry” to the asso- 
ciations that are inseparable from it, than to its 
architecture ; beautiful and imposing as is the 
latter. Lord Byron, however, appears to attri- 
bute the whole and sole beauty to the architec- 
ture—the artificial object—which is a great error. 
A stranger would undoubtedly be struck with 
the gorgeous exterior of the venerable Abbey, 
(for we liave eyes to distinguish between the 
beauty and homeliness of external forms,) al 
though he might be ignorant of its character and 
history; but once make him acquainted with 
these, and who will deny that his feelings and 
perceptions would be infinitely enhanced? The 
most perfect specimen of art that ever sprung 
into life beneath the touch of inspiration, would 
become (comparatively) a dead letter, if divest- 
ed of association ; its artificial, or merely exter- 
nal beauty, would remain, it is true,—but how 
lifeless, how soulless, when compared with the 
influence of those associations that are frequent- 
ly found investing and enhancing objects of 
comparatively mean appearance. The distine- 
tion between the positive, and what may be term- 
ed the reflected, beauty of objects, has never 
been sufficiently attended to; if, in fact, it has 
not been altogether overlooked. There are forms 
originally and primarily beautiful, and others 
that become so from association; that is, (to re- 
peat my remark,) they acquire an interest, which 
constitutes their “poetry ;” a poetry far higher 
than that which flows from a mere perception of 
utility—which Adam Smith has so ingeniously 
pointed out. Now, in nine cases out of ten, the 
moral takes precedence of the artificial beauty, 
in its positive effect upon the mind. Thus, we 
find Lord Byron dwelling, with great emphasis, 
upon the remains of ancient art, as affording, in 
his opinion, the most conclusive evidence in fa- 








vor of the side of the question he has taken up; 
and asking, with an air of triumph, what is it 
that constitutes their poetry? He might have 
been told, in opposition to what he has so strenu- 
ously asserted, that it is the associations connect- 
ed with those wonderful objects, rather than 
their own artificial beauty, faultless as is the 
latter, which constitutes their poetry. And here 
it was that the author of Childe Harold seems to 
have been led astray. He had yet to learn that 
artificial objects derive their beauty less from 
without than within ; less from art than nature ; 
sometimes moral,—sometimes physical,—and 
sometimes conjointly ; but always nature. So 
true is it, in the dancing couplet of Cowper, that, 

Whether embellished or rude, 

’Tis Nature alone that we love. 

With regard to Pope’s poetical character, I 
shall say but little. Lord Byron contends that 
the highest ofall poctry, is ethical poetry; he 
is mistaken. As ethical poetry, it undoubtedly 
holds a high rank among the subjects of the hu- 
man mind; but, as poetry, a very low one. The 
moral and poetical character of the order, are 
two very distinct things; a fact which Lord By- 
ron seems not to have apprehended; or which, 
at all events, he chose to lose sight of. None 
but a man who, from his high literary character, 
was privileged to say almost any thing, and who 
knew it, would have ventured to tell the world, 
at this time of day, that didactic poetry was of a 
higher order than epic or dramatic. Once ad- 
mit this, and what follows? Why, that as Pope 
was a master in the particular department to 
which he devoted himself; and as this is of the 
very highest order in itself; (according to Lord 
Byron,) the Rape of the Lock is a greater ef- 
fort of genius than the Paradise Lost! This 
conclusion would be inevitable and irresistible, 
were it not that the premises are false. Pope’s 
poetical character would have stood higher, had 
the ethical character of his works been less uni- 
form and studied. The moment 

he stooped to truth, and moralised his song, 
that moment he lost his balance, and sunk to a 
level from which he can never recover. Lord 
Byron says, (piously enough,) that it should 
have been “rose to truth;” but that is not the 
truth, as, indeed, Pope himself seems to have 
been aware. 
genius, (which, if I may personify the quality, 
“hath a hankering after the Bible, and is little 
better than a Christian,” as Hume said of Rous- 
seau,) divested of its ethics. Shakspeare is, in 
this respect, as in every other, infinitely beyond 
Pope, and what is the difference between them ? 
Upon closing one of the tragedies of the great 
mast>r, we find, in spite of ourselves, that the 


There never yet was that work of 
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moral has been left upon the heart; it has insen- 
sibly but inevitably stolen upon it; whereas 
Pope, by laboring to convince the understand- 
ing, fails to touch the affections; you see his 
aim from the beginning, and that at once fa- 
tigues the mind; the consequence is, that he 
comes to a conclusion without our having form- 
edany. I speak of Pope’s gencral character as 
a poet. Who is likely to be much smitten with 
such physical couplets as the following: 

3ut one step broken, the great whole’s destroyed, 
From nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

Again: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That changed thro’ all, and yet thro’ all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th’ etherial frame. 

Then, to be sure, we have something a little 
better: 

Warnms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

As full and perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. 

There are, also, some beautiful and very 
touching lines in the Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady; still, in the main, Pope lacked one of the 
chief requisites of a great poet: pathos. What 
is there in all his writings, voluminous as they 
are, half so affecting, as Eve’s farewell to her 
favorite flowers, upon leaving Paradise ? 

. O flow’rs, 

That never will in other climate grow; 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even; which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, or water from th’ ambrosial fount ? 
There were no human objects to lament or to be 
lamented—the void left in her innocent affec- 
tions,--for she was innocent, in spite of the De- 
vil'!—was created by the loss of her cherished 
flowers, those flowers that had been 
Her early visitation, and her last! 
upon which she had lavished all her affectionate 
care—all the woman’s softness—and when she 
was tornfrom these, how should it be but that 
some “natural tears” should be shed? Pope has 
nothing to compare with this—while, I confess, I 
could never read, with a proper command of 
voice, that touching reflection upon death, in his 
* Kleey”—which atlords one of the few instances 
in which a choice selection of words has had the 
effect of qualifying, as it were, that vagueness 
which is almost inseparable from general reflec- 
tions. There is one fact which, apart from all 
others, is abundantly expressive of the superi- 





will rarely admit of illustrations derived from 
art---in the few instances in which she has, she 
has only been degraded ; whereas art is indebted 
to nature for many of her happiest similitudes.— 
I once caught myself comparing a lady in bed 
to spring :— 

Shrouded in curtained canopy, like May 

In a rich temple which her flowers enclose.— 

I shall make no apology for introducing the lines 
here, because they happen to suit my purpose. 
Let me ask, then, whether the comparison, in 
this case would admit of being reversed? In- 
stead of likening a curtained canopy to May, 
suppose [ had likened May, in the midst of her 
flowers, to a curtained canopy, enveloping a 
beautiful woman—which would have been most 
appropriate, or natural? Nature, then, is inex- 
haustible, and is continually supplying art with 
her “borrowed robes.” The appearances of art 
(which are, after all, the work of art,) are un- 
doubtedly in many instances in the highest de- 
gree poetical ; and where interspersed, more par- 
ticularly among natural scenes, afford a_pic- 
turesque variety to the eye, which constitutes a 
species of artificial poetry, very distinct from the 
poetry of nature. The former appeals, for the 
most part, to the fancy—the latter, to the most 
profound sources of emotion within us. Lord 
Byron and Mr. Bowles, will be found to have 
contended entirely about appearances—over- 
looking the real question as to the relative sub- 
serviency of nature and art in reference to the 
purposes of poetry. No man with an eye for 
any thing beyond the immediate range of ordi- 
nary life, will deny that there is a degree of 
physical beauty connected with many artificial 
objects ; but whenever we have recourse to such 
objects for our illustrations, it can only be to 
those invested with the charms of certain associ- 
ations—and are not these, in almost every in- 
stance, made up of human feeling? Nature, on 
the contrary, with all her moods and forms, her 
sights and sounds, absorbs within herself a por- 
tion, as it were, of our existence—she hath a 
feeling and a sense that appeal to us, and that 
irresistibly, the moment we approach her. Art 
loses none of its attraction from being seated 
in the liberal lap of nature—but the pure and 
beautiful developments of the latter, reject the 
obtrusion of artificial forms, crowding in sicken- 
ing succession upon her mighty path until all 
traces of the great original are lost. The dif- 
ference, then, between natural and artificial forms, 
is simply this—that, whereas nature is possest 
of her own original and primary associations ; 
art must acquire these before it can be rendered 
poetical, that is, in itself—its appearances, when 
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pictures 1 to the e eye, are ‘entirely distinct and ie 
tached from the objects themselves which may 
be said to reflect them. Let this distinction be 
kept in view, and all disputes as to the relative 
beauty of natural and artificial forms, become 
wholly gratuitous. The poetry of appearances, 
so far as the eye is concerned, is to be met with 
almost every where; and Lord Byron’s letter. 

from first to last, is but an exemplification of this 
fact—so perfe etly simple in itself, that one would 
have supposed a man with two idens would not 
have thought it worth his while to devote as 
many pages to the exposition of it. The hum- 
blest country town in England, supplies more 
or less of these appearances—but Lord Byron 
was in Greece, where they abound; and he has 
accordingly availed himself of the circumstances 
to ask and answer questions, which any but a 
man who had never travelled beyond Cheapside 
or the Strand, would have been ashamed of. 
“Am I to be told,” queries Lord Byron, “that 
the nature of Attica would be more poetical with- 
out the aid of the Acropolis, the temple of The- 
seus, &c?” This is either a very subtle, or a 
very simple question. No one contends that 
nature is more poetical without art,—but, simply, 
that it is more poetical than art. Ask the first 
shopkeeper you meet with in the Strand, whether 
the view of London from Waterloo or West- 
minster bridge, would be more poetical without 
the towers of its Abbey, on the one hand, and the 
steeple of St. Paul’s, with its glittering cross and 
ball, on the other, together with Richmond ter- 
race and Temple gardens? If Mr. Bowles con- 
tends that the “nature” of the Thames would 
be “more poetical” without these adjuncts, he 
will be laughed at by the first “ man-milliner” he 
meets with in crossing from London to Surry. 
I have said that the poetry of appearances, which 
may be termed the artificial poetry of objects, is 
very distinct from the poetry of association ; and, 
of this latter poetry, that which belongs to nature, 
is of an infinitely higher order, and of a spirit 
more intense, than any thing that art can boast 
of. To the original associations of nature, may, 
undoubtedly, be superadded those of art: and 
hence it is, that certain artificial objects impart 
a charm to spots of earth comparatively unattrac- 
tive in themselves. I cannot but think, at the 
same time, that Lord Byron is wide of the truth 
when he says, that “St. Peter’s the Coliseum, 
&c., are more poetical than Mount Blanc or 
Mount Etna, because they are direct manifes- 
tations of mind”—for, while the mountains are 
just as much “manifestations of mind,” as the 
artificial objects, they are possest, at the same 
time, of incomparably higher associations of an- 
other kind, the associations of time and clime— 
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mememnerial time, and a clime whose surpassing 
beauty, if any thing can add to it, is enhanced 
by the classic recollections of those spots of earth. 
The mountains, then, are possest of a twofold 
attraction; nor are we to overlook the inexpres- 
sible charm with which solitude invests nature— 
acharm as much beyond any associations of 
art as the sunset of an Italian sky surpasses the 
most elegant and masterly transfusions of the 
pencil—for nature, after all, is the grand origi- 
nal; art the copy, which seldom approaches 
and never rivals it. The mountains have just 
as much of “actual life,’ as the Moses of Mi- 
chael Angelo, or any of the works of Canova— 
for the artificial objects are no more a part of the 
artist, than the natural ones of the Deity; the 
“preconception of poetry,” in the one case, is 
more than excelled by the preconception of some- 
thing infinitely higher than “poetry” in the 
other. Satan’s speech to his peers, upon the 
“fiery marle,” presents us with a set of images 
that have no parallel in art:— 

But, see! the angry victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of Heav’n! the sulph’rous hail, 

Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of Heav’n received us falling: and the thunder, 

Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep! 

Of the poem of Lucretius, Lord Byron remarks, 
that “as mere poetry, it is the first of Latin 
poems,” but that it hath been “ruined” by its 
“ethics.” Whatare we to infer from this ? More, 
I suspect, than Lord Byron was aware of. If 
bad “ethics” can “ruin” fine poetry, does it not 
follow that fine poetry depends upon good ‘ethics?’ 
But the fact is no such thing. Had the poem 
of Lucretius (and Lord Byron is not the first 
who has said as much—see “ Literary Hours’) 
been of the high order here represented, (I mean 
as poetry, ) it could never have been “ruined” by 
its “ethics,” or any thing else. The fact seems to 
be, that the disciple of Epicurus, (whose “ ethics” 
have been strangely misunderstood,) wrote his 
“ De Rerum Natura,” in the intervals of Ame- 
nomania—in other words, he was mad. * He 
puts the atoms of Democritus in requisition ; 
and labors hard to prove that the world was 
fortuitously formed—failing therein, and becom- 
ing tired of life, he committed suicide. The only 
apology that can be found for him, is to suppose 
that he labored under the above grade of hypo- 
condriasis—a form of madness, in which accord- 
ing to a distinguished American writer (Dr. 
Rush,) “the patient imagines himself perfectly 
well, and is happy in the errors that accompany 
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his madness.” The “Sculptor poet,” however, 
as Warton calls him, was as little fortunate in 
his philosophy, as his ethics—as any one will 
find, who will be at the trouble of turning to his 
“ Book,” wherein he is at some pains to refute 
the laws of gravitation. Of sculpture, Lord 
Byron remarks, that “it is more poetical than 
nature ;” that is, its models are more exquisitely 
wrought, than any thing in nature. But I have 
geen faces, and forms too, which, if not rivalling 
quite those castes in which nature is only refined 
upon, at least fell very little short of them. The 
fact is, however, we are in the habit of contrast- 
ing specimens of art, to the execution of which 
the artist has brought, not only all his own ge- 
nius, but all the aids desirable from the study of 
nature itself, with those daily and common forms 
that pass continually before our eyes, and then 
exclaiming, how wonderful is art!* It is nature, 
after all, that we are admiring in the models; 
the skill of the artist being never the first subject 
of our thought. The Patagonians, to this day, 
exhibit specimens of the human form that might 
well serve as models to the artist. Had Lord 
Byron ever read the account given of those peo- 
ple, by his nautical ancestor, he would have been 
compelled to admit, that, even in sculpture, na- 
ture sometimes transcends the idealism of art.t 
The head of a Georgian woman, described by 
Blumenbach, is said, by those who have seen 
it, to be superior to the Venus, whose head, ac- 
cording to Gall and Spurzheim, is that of a sim- 
pleton. It is related that when West first saw 
the Apollo, he was forcibly struck with its resem- 
blance to the North American Indian, to whom 
he instantly compared it. But of sublimity ; 
Lord Byron gravely tells us, that he never saw 
any thing in nature that could compare with the 
expression in the ‘Moses’ of Michael Angelo; no, 
nor no one else ever did, or ever will. The 
elaborate transfusions of the artist, are limited 
only by the conceptions of man; and yet the 
sublimity of the marble arises less from the arti- 
ficial, than from the moral and intellectual asso- 


* The beauty which Winkelmann calls ‘ideal,’ is 
the simple result of an elevation of the facial line, 
producing a consequent enlargement of the horizon- 
tal angle—and with this physiognomical fact, the 
ancients were well acquainted. It is still the rule 
which guides sculptors and painters in the works of 
art; and may be seen illustrated in the first picture 
we meet with—which although it may be a compara- 
tively ordinary picture, is still something beyond na- 
ture, as we see it in nine instances out of ten. 

+ He seems at all events to have read, and to some 
purpose, the Commodore’s account of the loss of his 
vessel off Cape Horn, for the description of the ship- 
ee “ Don Juan, is copied from it, almost word 
or Word, 








ciations with which the fancy invests them. In 
what has been here said, I beg to disclaim the 
remotest wish or intention of endorsing Mr. 
Bowles’ “Invariable Principles.” It appears to 
me that both Lord Byron and himself, have car- 
ried their particular views upon this subject too 
far; the former from a generous design of vin- 
dicating Pope from the silly aspersions of his 
reverend biographer; and the latter, either from 
a want of relish for the higher works of art, 
or from a long habit of contemplating only a 
certain set of objects; a habit which, more, per- 
haps, than any other, impairs the general powers 
of the mind, sharpening one perception at the 
expense of all the rest. If any thing beyond 
their own inherent absurdity, were necessary to 
complete the downfall of Mr. Bowles’ “ Invaria- 
ble Principles,” it is the means by which he has 
sought to uphold them. Where aman abandons 
argument, and has recourse to abuse, it is a pretty 
sure sign that he has lost all confidence, except 
that of impudence. 

One remark, which I have omiited in its pro- 
per place. Lord Byron says of Milton, that he 
was quite as “blasphemous” in putting material 
thunderbolts into the hands of the Godhead, “as 
in giving him hands atall.” With regard-to the 
first, | see in it nothing inappropriate, since the 
Deity may very consistently be supposed to 
make use of the elements he had himself created ; 
the thunder is not unworthy of him, because it 
was formed by him. Touching the last, the Al- 
mighty may or may not have “hands;” but 
Milton was just as much at liberty to assign him 
those very useful physical adjuncts, as Lord 
Byron was to deny them to him, for aught, | 
mean, that any mortal knows to the contrary. 





THE SACRED WAY.* 
Hither, with reverent spirit, bend thy steps, 
Scarce breathing. We are on the sacred way, 
Of Athens, leading out to Eleusis. 
A nation’s heart is in this dust! Its faith, 
Lies in these altars! See you not we move 
’Mong’st monuments of might, which thus are made 
Sacred themselves, deriving honor due 
From honors they record. A calm delight 
Subdues our awe. We pass through aged groves, 
And sense-beguiling gardens, which lead on 
By Cephissus’ sweet streams, even to the heights, 
Of Cigaleus, and the sacred plain, 
Where all is soul once more! Oh, we shall dream 
Of these hereafter, when in western lands, 
We trace the unnoted forests. Shall they have 
Such altars? They have names of might like these; 
Marble like this of pure Pentelicus,— 
Yes, but the Phidias,—the Praxiteles ;— 
Oh! patience, there must be one labor first— 
First make our sacred way! 


* Froma M.S. poem on Modern Greece. 
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THE LYRIST. 
I, 
“THE MOTHERS OF THE SOUTH.”* 


Tue mothers of the South, 
In the battle’s trying hour, 
When from the cannon’s mouth 
Came the bolts in iron shower-— 
Their fair and fragile forms 
Shrank not in terror from us, 
But as rainbows o’er the storms, 
Still nurtur’d freedom’s promise ! 
Then pledge to-night, their memories bright— 
Our nobie southern mothers! 
Who in the sirife,—maid, matron, wife,— 
Stood by their sons and brothers! 


On Camden’s fatal plain, 

At Eutaw and Savannah, 
The star of freedom’s train, 

Was beauty’s woven banner! 
‘Throughout the night of woe, 

That star was still resplendent, 
And many a son fell low 

To keep its beams ascendant! 

Then pledge to-night, &c. 


Oh! yes, we'll keep their names 
Embalmed in song and story, 
Those lion-hearted dames, 
Who cradled freedom’s glory! 
And should the storms of war 
E’er rouse again our waters, 
We'll find, our hearts to cheer, 
Those matrons in their daughters! 
‘Then pledge to-night, &c. 


A. B. Meek. (Alabama.) 





| II. 
THE MAID OF CONGAREE.* 


*Twas a Maid of Congaree, 

But no Indian maid was she, 
Large blue eye and rosy face, 
Spoke her of the Saxon race; 
Stately in her step and mien, 

She might well have been a queen, 
And a queen of hearts was she, 
By the rolling Congaree. 


Subjects many had she there, 
Some to love and some to fear, 
Few to hope—alas! the day, 
When I sunk beneath her sway; 
Forcing the poor heart to bow, 
Yet all heedless of its vow, 
Tyrant hath she been to me, 
That same Maid of Congaree. 


Yet, though chief among my foes, 
Would I not that queen depose, 
eC; Though with thousands at her feet, 





* This lyric has been set to music, and will form one of anew 
series of “Songs of the South,” now in course of publication by 
Samuel Hart, Sen., of Charleston. 

Vou. I. 











Be her sov’ran sway complete,— 
Bright and blessed, be her eyes, 
Still the glory of our skies,— 
Queen forever may she be, 

That dear maid of Congaree. 





III. 
SONG OF THE ALABAMA PINE WOODS. 


O come to the grove with me, 

Where the crystal springs are flowing ; 

Where the jasmine flowers, on bower and tree, 
In golden light are glowing; 

Where the hunter’s horn is heard afar, 
Through the distant woodland pealing, 

And the softer sound of the light guitar, 

From the lady’s bower is stealing. 


The city may be gay, love, 

While the stars of fashion shine ; 
But those pleasures of a day, love, 
Suit not a soul like thine. 


Far loftier thoughts, and nobler themes, 
Thy heart has loved fre. childhood ; 

And their purest light on the spirit beams, 
In the tranquil shades of the wild wood. 
Then, lady! come, to the woodland shade, 
Where the silver streams are flowing, 
And bright on the cheek of the rural maid 
The rose of health is glowing. 


Even R. H. Freeman. 


Mt. Vernon, Ala., March 1, 1842. 





CHILDREN’S EVENING GAMBOLS. 


Hear you not the merry sound ? 

Gather to the fairy round, 

Tis the hour, ’tis the hour, 

When the gentle signs abound, 
When the bud begins to flower, 
When the moon with placid power, 

Soothes and lights the happy ground 


Leap you not to that aray, 
Purest hearts in pleasant play ;— 
Would you lose, would you lose, 
Aught of such a holiday,— 
While the songs of such a muse, 
Lead the chain’d soul where they choose, 
Far in boyhood’s world’s away. 


Sweet to watch that pleasant game, 
Chaste but lively, free from shame, 
Childhood sweet, childhood sweet, 
Eyes of fire you would not tame,— 
On the floor the rapid beat 
Of the music-mocking feet, 
The free laugh and wild acclaim. 


Oh! this future on the floor, 

How it doth the past restore,— 
In our eye, in our eye, 

Stands the maid we loved of yore,— 
When, like him, the urchin uigh, 
First we learn’d to love and sigh, 

As we love and sigh no more. 
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CROLY’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES.* 


Tue Reverend Mr. Croly, the author of the 
work before us, will be remembered by most 
readers conversant with literary history, asa 
romancer particularly distinguished by great 
force of expression, and a rather audacious con- 
ception of the various subjects which he took in 
hand. We recal with particular pleasure, his 
“Sebastian,” and “ Angel of the World,” po- 
ems, which, though not calculated to give him 
high rank, in an age distinguished for its achiev- 
ments in poetry, were yet something more than 
respectable performances, placing him in the 
same form with Bowles and Milman, and, in 
our humble opinion, considerably above them 
both. The lover of prose romance, will recal 
his name in the recollection of his “ Salathiel,” 
a Jewish story of great power of expression, a 
familiar knowledge of ancient history and events, 
and a loftiness of general idea and object, which 
was, in fact, the true defect of the romance.— 
There was too much ofthe grand in the book— 
too little of the natural, the real, the subdued.— 


Its brightness became mere glare from the want } 


of a sufficiency of relief in shadowing; and the 
swelling port of the writer’s ordinary modes of ex- 
pression, finally fell on the ear with a monotonous 
solemnity, which fatigued the reader and chill- 
ed all his natural sympathies. Still the work 
was popular. It had many noble passages, 
fine celloquies, bold and beautiful descriptions, 
and, in spite of its staring defects, could not fail 
to impress every reader with the conviction of 
the author’s general powers, as a poet and _phil- 
osopher, cven while most strongly impressing 
him with his deficiencies as an artist. Another 
work of Mr. Croly, a series of poems, illustrative 
of ancient gems, is also high proof of his imagi- 
nation and fancy. We are of opinion that an 
American edition of his poetical writings is due 
to his reputation, and to the improving tastes of 
our people for the modern English poets. 

The work before us, struck us first with its 
somewhat singular title. “ Historical Sketches, 
Speeches and Characters,” presents a rather 
strange association of contrasted employments, 
when we consider the author to be a high dig- 
nitary ofthe English Church. According to our 
mode of thinking, we regard the clergy as shut 
out, by all propriety, from any exhibition of their 
minds and persons, at convivial dinners. That 
they should respond to complimentary toasts, 
even though the subject of compliment be the 
Church, is rather at variance with our received 








* Historical Sketches, Speeches, and Characters, 
by the Rev. George Croly, L. L. D., London, 1842. 
Saml. Hart, Sen., Charleston. 





notions of what belongs to the shrinking purity 
of vestment used by the Christian profession. 
There is so much that is pell-mell in public din- 
ers—so much unwise levity—so much bacchana- 
lian bustle—so much excess in sundry respects, 
that notmerely our divines, butmost men of much 
sensibility of character usually avoid them, unless 
the number of persons assembled should be very 
limited. There may be something of puritan~ 
ism in this restraint and forbearance, but it 
chimes with the opinions of our people, and 
it would be only judicious to leave the rule in 
question undisturbed. Such, however, does not 
seem to be the case in other countries. The 
English priests are many of them great fox-hun- 
ters, desperate in the steeple chase, and, some of 
them, signally famous as hale companions when 
the bottle flies most briskly. In Spain, the same 
body of men are said to be the chief patrons of 
the circus, and exhibit the most perfect ama- 
teur knowledge in all matters which concern the 
ferocity of the bull and the skill of the matador. 
Cockfighting, so Abbot tells us, is the great pas- 
sion of the Cuba priesthood, and they stake their 
onzas on the blood and body of the bird, with 
the same habitual indifference, with which the 
same hands administer the blood and body of 
the Lord. Within a short time, we have seen a 
piece of irreverent wit, the response of an En- 
glish clergyman, who, going forth with his man- 
ton, and met by one of his parishioners, was ask- 
ed where he found any example for his sports 
among the old apostles. He replied by refer- 
ring to their piscatory habits, and concluded by 
insisting that had mantons been an invention of 
that day, the fishers would have become fowlers 
as well as himself. He seems to have forgotten 
the express injunction of the Saviour, that they 
should abandon their present occupations, in or- 
der to become “ fishers of men.” In this volume, 
Mr. Croly himself tells us—seeking to shift the 
odium of priestly fox-hunting, from the shoulders 
of the priesthood, to those of the people of the 
country,—\We see those livings advertised in 
the newspapers with as little ceremony as the 
advertisement of an ox or anass, and of course, 
purchased with as little; the chief recommenda- 
tion being, that the living lies ‘in a sporting 
country, and in the neighborhood of several 
packs of first rate hounds.” But would there be 
any sale of these advowsons, by the fox-hunting 
proprietors, if there were no demand among the 
priesthood for livings, having such sporting 
additaments and privileges? A curacy equally 
provided with souls, hounds and foxes, must cer- 
tainly be an object of great interest to a Pastor 
professing high principles of Church and State 
Conservatism. 
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It is not discreditable, however, to our country, 
where there are no joint stocks of Church and 
State, thatour priesthood engage in no such 
practices. They may improve in time, but we 
shall be sorry if they make rapid progress, and, 
even in this matter of speaking at public din- 
ners, though we lose equally the dinner and the 
speech, because of our straight-lacedness, we 
shall nevertheless be pleased to perceive that 
the present forbearance of our ghostly teachers, 
is continued for some time longer; at all events, 
until that union of Church and State is effected, 
which will render it necessary that each man 
surrenders his tenth for the establishment of such 
nice parochial privileges, “a sporting country, 
and packs of first rate hounds.” 

The speeches of Mr. Croly, though given at 
public assemblages and anniversaries, are yet 
very sober performances. We have nothing to 
say to the mere spirit in which they were spo- 
ken ; and, though we still think that it might have 
been in better taste, to have hadthem elicited by 
some other process than that toasting of the 
“ Established Church of the United Kingdom,” 
still we are constrained to recognize the reply 
contained in the axiom, that all things to the 
pure are pure, and truth ata public dinner is not 
less a truth, than if spoken at the altar. Nay, 
could we believe that any application would lie 
against the reverend gentleman present, of that 
other adage, that, asin the case of ordinary fox- 
hunters, iz vino veritas, we should be constrain- 
ed to admit, that he chose the very best place 
and time, in which to command the entire confi- 
dence of his hearers. 

We pray pardon for all this trifling. Mr. 
Croly is not a writer to be treated with disre- 
spect. Far from it, and such is far from our in- 
tention. He is, on the contrary, a writer of great 
earnestness, whose heart is set upon his subject, 
and who flings his whole soul into his arms 
when he goes into battle. He writesand speaks 
as one ina battle; and in truth a battle it is, and 
like, in time, to become a fearful one. The bat- 
tle of what is called Conservatism by some, and 
Toryism by others. Mr. Croly is a conversa- 
tive, ultra, unbending, uncompromising, who 
has come to believe, and is evidently persuaded 
of the truth of what he says, that the Church of 
England is not only in danger itself, but that its 
ruin, as an institution of the State, involves the 
ruinot England,and perhapsof the world. Tous, 
fancying as we do, that we get along very well 
with the voluntary system of religion, it is per- 
fectly amusing to listen tothe solemn gravity with 
which the claims of the Church in England, are 
insisted on. He claims for it always to have 
saved the country—it is not the lords nor the 
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commons—not the peoplenor the institutions gen- 
rally. The Church only has been the pa- 
rent of British security, and of the British con- 
stitution in all vicissitudes. The complacence 
with which British perfection is urged and as- 
serted, is illustrated by the title to the first pa- 
per in this volume, viz: “ England the Fortress 
of Christianity.” The first sentence of this arti- 
cle deserves quotation : 

“There is the strongest reason to believe, that 
as Judea was chosen for the special guardian- 
ship of the orignal revelation; so was England 
chosen for the especial guardianship of Christi- 
anity.” 

In support of this idea, the reverend author 
gives a hurried summary of events, under dif- 
ferent epochs, from Jewish history down, through 
that of the English, tothe presenttime. Exclud- 
ing from consideration, every element of politi- 
cal and social history, except the single one of 
religion, he shows, that, in the long and repeated 
conflicts between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, England was always more 
prosperous in the sway of the former, than 
in that of the latter; that under the former she 
always found an increase of strength, influence 
and prosperity, which she as constantly lost un- 
der the prevalence of the other. We need not 
say how inconclusive are all such modes of ar- 
gument. It would be quite sufficient to prove 
the utter purposelessness, if not falsehood, of 
such a theory—not denying the absolute facts of 
history at all—to contrast the character of rulers 
of the country during the fluctuating sway of the 
several parties. To the political historian it is 
enough to point, on the one side, to the firm, de- 
termined, far-seeing, wise intellects of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William of Nassau, with the 
base and cruel Mary, the false-hearted Charles, 
and the insanely-bigoted and stupid James the 
Second. James the First was a vain, but not a 
feeble prince. He acted with great decision on 
the subject of the national religion, and, indeed, 
so firm was the inheritance of faith which Eliza- 
beth left in the minds of the people, that it was 
scarcely a matter of choice with her successor in 
resolving on the subject. The prosperity of Eng- 
land was graduated and determined, not so much 
by the religion which her sovereigns proposed 
and declared, as by the general wisdom, firm- 
ness, and character of her sovereigns themselves. 
It so happened, fortunately perhaps for the realm, 
that the Protestant rulers were all of them, with- 
out an exception, in the great Revolutionary con- 
flicts of that country, from the time of Henry the 
Eighth, to that of William, inclusive, persons of 
very superior sense and judgment to those rul- 
ers who were of the Catholic faith. It would be 
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ahard straining of political and religious conjec- 
ture to assume that this mental endowment was 
itselfa work benignantly designed by Providence 
for this special result. The only difficulty with 
our author is, that having besainted Charles, the 
English Church necessarily makes Cromwell a 
murderer—under whom the British nation rose 
to a point of strength and glory, which, great as 
have been her achievements in modern times, 
she has never inall entire respects surpassed, 
and which, it is scarcely probable now, that she 
ever will surpass. 

Mr. Croly is every where haunted by the two 
dreadful spectres, Popery and Democracy. He 
does not absolutely confound them, but he cou- 
ples them most commonly together, whenever 
he thinks of the dangers which threaten the 
Church. This latter terror is one of the proofs, 
among many, of the force with which the pro- 
gress of Government in this country, is acting 
upon the popular mind in Great Britain. Mr. 
Croly, thinking in a circle, agreeable to a profes- 
sional bias, and under the habitual promptings 
of a selfish imterest, which he mistakes,—as is 
very natural—for a national one, represents an 
immense class of persons, whom the artifices of 
Government, have covered with special securi- 
ties, and armed with special privileges. The vi- 
tal questions which are to determine the neces- 
sity ofa Church to be supported by the Govern- 
ment, and to be made the exclusive Church of 
the people—(for it is idle, having such privile- 
ges, to say that in England, any but the one 
Church is tolerated,) and the necessity of a 
peerage having a title to wisdom and worldly 
inheritance ;—are becoming every day, preg- 
nant and pressing questions, discussed by the 
people of England, and which they will one day 
settle to their own satisfaction. These ques- 
tions are naturally suggested by the condition of 
our country. The United States, are not just 
now, to be sure, in a condition of the most un- 
exampled prosperity; but with all our mistakes 
and misfortunes, our bankruptcies and dread of 
bankruptcy, we are better off as a people, and 
as a Government, than nine in ten of the great 
countries of Europe. One grand and important 
particular, which constitutes a vast and won- 
drous difference between our nation and every 
other, must always be taken into account, when 
our affairs are to be considered. It is this.— 
Our evil is always public. What you see in the 
newspapers is the worst. The press exagge- 
rates every defect in our institutions, and every 
deformity inour rulers. We not only have no 
secrecy, but, because of the recklessness of par- 
ty, we studiously misrepresent ourselves. We 
are always crying wolf, and the only wonder is, 





= 


that our clamors of professed impotence, do not 
more frequently invite the wolf to our folds. It 
is certainly no fault of ours that Great Britain 
is not perfectly convinced that she might cap- 
ture the country with a pleasure yacht, and 
find an equal array of friends with foes, to take 
her side in the conflict. Yet, as we shall show, 
in another place, and at another time, we were 
never more strong, by resources, union, and 
other circumstances, for the defence of the 
country, than we are at this very moment. 
Now, this fact,which is, or ought to be suffi- 
ciently understood, namely, that, as we have no 
secrets, and can keep none, and as our clam- 
ors of evil are always a thousand times louder 
than the truth or the necessity of the case will 


justify ;—is very far otherwise in the case of the 


European monarchies. Their policy and prac- 
tice is to keep up appearances—to operate by 
secret machinery—to conceal what they intend, 
and never to show their hands, as indeed they 
should not, in playing the great games of dip- 
lomacy with other nations. The immense in- 
ternal force of our country, is best understood 
by areference to our acknowledged weaknesses. 
If in spite of continual blunders in our foreign 
policy, the continual conflicts of parties, always 
nearly equal, and always as furious as if they 
fancied that the world would be at an end but 
for their bellowing,—the selfish and false econ- 
omy which limits our means of foreign enterprise, 
and subtracts from our ability to enforce our 
laws against, and even to command the respect 
of foreign powers—not to speak of the strange 
and shameless picture of a Government, now 
launching into the most ridiculous expenditures, 
and now refusing the most necessary—at one 
moment buying pictures and statues, at the 
next cutting down army and navy, to an extent 
equally shocking to liberality, and injurious to 
our interests,—if, in spite of all these things, we 
discover that our population hourly increases 
with our resources,—that improvements in ex- 
periment and labor, are every where in pro- 
gress—that there is little beggary, and no occa- 
sion for any, and that, whatever may be our 
clamours of distress, they are rather the fruit of 
an imperfect moral condition, than of the defects 
of Government or country,—we shall readily 
understand that, but for our own unwise and 
dishonest misrepresentations of our means and 
purposes, there isno reason why our credit, for 
resources and morals, should not rank the very 
best in the world. Among a great and increas- 
ing class of the people of Europe, even in spite 
of these misrepresentations, they do even now, 
so rank; and hence the hate and fear of democra- 
cy, which prompts the priests of the Church of 
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England, to pass from the altar to the forum, 
and cry out with apprehension against our ex- 
ample and progress,—so pernicious to the in- 
terests of the privileged classes. Hence, the 
irking and constant labor on the part of the 
British Government, to rally against us the an- 
tipathies of other monarchies, which may be tu- 
tored also to dread the progress ofthe popular 
movement. Hence the unremitted fire kept up 
from the pens of British Captains, the Halls, the 
Hamiltons, and Maryatts, the paid employers 
of Government—in disparagement of all that is 
and thatseems American. Mr. Croly, whatever 
may be his merits as a man and writer, is also 
among the selfish in this category. But the 
warfare is in vain. The great truth once abroad, 
that the animal man is capable of an indefi- 
nite progress, will render all the labor useless, 
which is intended to perpetuate the hereditary 
rule of the few over the many. 

With all the disasters—so called—which have 
troubled our people for the last six years, be- 
fore their eyes, the starving and suffering pop- 
ulation of Europe, cannot be blinded to the 
wholesome influence of our institutions, upon 
the condition of the human family. They will 
soon learn to distinguish between what are the 
defects in our Government, and what the moral 
perverseness in our people. They will find no 
difficulty in comprehending a sober truth which 
is, we trust, coming home to ourselves,—that 
our misfortunes are owing, not to our institu- 
tions and principles, but to our departure from 
them. The effort to make our Government an 


agent of trade, is, in truth, one of the great | 


sources of all our difficulties. 

In the article entitled “ Providence,” from which 
weselect, we have another instance of the remark- 
able complacence, and strange infatuation which 
distinguishes the mind ofan Englishman contem- 
plating English menand institutions. Here we 
have a fanciful arrangement of periods, distin- 
guished by moral events, each, of a novel class, 
for which an equal number of gigantic spirits are 
chosen and endowed. Whatever merit may be 
accorded to such an arrangement and hypothesis, 
as a work of ingenuity or fancy, it certainly has 
very little claims to be accounted philosophical. 
But, even regarded as a pure fancy, there still 
seems to be some confusion of ideas in treating 
the subject of Providence, as the writer does, 
after recognizing the assertion that Providence 
acts by a system of general laws. Sucha sys- 
tem necessarily excludes the idea of its occa- 
sional special interposition in the case of a favored 
nation ; nay, excludes altogether the idea of a fa- 
vored nation, upon which Mr. Croly builds large- 
ly whenever his subject is England, in relation to 


the rest of the world. The reader will note with 
jwonder, the perfect confidence of the writer’s 
tone, and the singular assurance with which his 
dictum is sounded. Truly, it is a Daniel come 
to judgment. The force of self esteem can go 
very little farther. 


“In the commencement of this greatest of Europe- 
an conflicts, a mighty mind stood at the head of kn- 
glish affairs; Wiuiiam Pitt! aman fitted beyond all 
his predecessors, for his time; possessed of all the 
qualities essential to the first rank in the conduct of 
Empire, an eloquence singularly various, vivid and 
noble; a fortitude of soul that nothing could shake or 
surprise; a vigour and copiousness of resource inex- 
haustible. Yet he had a still higher ground of influ- 
ence with the nation, in his unsullied honor, and vis- 
ible superiority to all the selfish objects of public 
life; inthe utter stainlessness of his heart and habits; 
and in the unquestioned purity of that zeal which 
burned in his bosom, as on an altar, for the glory of 
England. The integrity of Pirr gave him a maste- 
ry over the national feelings, which could not have 
been won by the most brilliant faculties alone. In 
the strong financial measures, made necessary by 
the new pressures of the times, and to which all the 
sensitiveness of a commercial people was awake, 
the nation would have trusted no other leader. But 
they followed the great Minister with the most pro- 
found reliance. ‘They honored his matchless under- 
standing; but they honored still more the lofty prin- 
ciple and pure love ef country, which they felt to be 
incapable of deception. 

“lhe British Minister formed a class by himself. He 
was the leader, not only of English council, but of 
European. He stood on an elevation, to which no 
man before him had ascended; he fought the battle 
of the world, until the moment when the struggle 
was to be changed into victory. If he died in the 
night of Europe, it was when the night was on the 
verge of dawn. If it could ever be said of a public 
man, that he concentrated in himself the genius and 
the heart of an Empire, and was at once the spirit 
and the arm of a mighty people, Pirrwas that man. 

“Another extraordinary intellect was next summo- 
ned, for a separate purpose, scarcely less essential. 
The Revolutionary influence had spread itself ex- 
tensively through the country. A crowd of malig- 
nant writers, from whose pens every drop that fell 
was the venom of atheism and anarchy, were hour- 
ly laboring to pervert casual discontent into general 
rebellion. Success had made them insolent, and 
the country was rapidly filled with almost open re- 
volt. Their connexion with France was palpable; 
every roar of the tempest in that troubled sky found 
a corresponding echo in our own; we had the fetes, 
the Societies, and almost the frenzy of France ; every 
burst of strange fire from the wild and bloody rites 
which Republicanism had begun to celebrate, flash- 
ed over our horizon; every pageant of its fantastic 
and merciless revelries found imitators ready to ri- 
val it on our shore. 

“ Burke arose; his whole life had been an uncon- 
scious preparation for the moment. His early po- 
litical connexions had taught him of what matter 
democracy was made. He had seen it, like Mil- 
ton’s Sin, 

—___——“ woman to the waist and fair, 
But ending foul in many a scaly fold.” 

“His parliamentary life had deeply acquainted 
him with the hollowness and grimace, the selfish 
disinterestedness, and the profligate purity of fac- 
tion; and, thus, armed in panoply, he took the field. 

‘* He moved among the whole multitude of queru- 
lous and malignant authorship, a giant among pig- 





mies; he smote their Dagon in its own temple; he 
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left them without a proselyte or aname. His elo- 
quence, the finest and most singular combination 
that the world has ever seen, of magnificent fancy 
and profound philosophy, if too deliberate and too 
curious in its developements, for the rapid demands 
of public debate, here found the true use for which 
it had been given—here found the true region of its 
beauty and its power; shining and sweeping along 
at its will, like the summer cloud, alternately touch- 
ed with every glorious hue of heaven, and pouring 
down the torrents and the thunders. No work with- 
in human effort ever wrought an effect so sudden, 
profound, and saving, as the volume on the French 
Revolution. It instantly broke the Revolutionary 
spell; the national eyes were opened; the fictitious or- 
acles, to which the people had listened as to wisdom 
unanswerable, were struck dumb at the coming of 
the true. ‘The nobles, the populace, the professions, 
the whole nation, from the cottage tothe throne, were 
awakened, as by the sound of a trumpet; and the 
Same summons whichawoke them, filled their hearts 
with the patriot ardor that in the day of battle made 
them invincible. Burke, too, formed a class by him- 
self. As a public writer, he had no equal, and no 
similar. Like Pitt, he was alone. And like Pitt, 
when his appointed labor was done, he died ! 

“ England had now been prepared for war; and had 
been purified from disaffection. Her war was na- 
val; and her fleets commanded by a succession of 
brave men, were constantly victorious. But the 
struggle for life and death was still to come. A new 
and tremendous antagonist—the most extraordinary 
man of the last thousanc years, appeared in the field. 
France, relieved from the distraction of the democ- 
racy, and joining all the vigor of republicanism to 
all the massiveness of monarchy, flung herself into 
the arms of Napoleon. His sagacity saw that Eng- 
Jand was the true barrier against universal con- 
quest; and at the head of the fleets of Europe, he 
moved to battle for the dominion of the seas! 

‘‘A man was now raised up, whose achievements 
cast al! earlier fame into the shade. Ina profession 
of proverbial talent and-heroism, Ne.son instantly 
transcended the noblest rivalry. His valor and his 
genius were meteor-like ; they rose above all, and 
threw a splendour upon all. His name was synony- 
mous with victory. He was the guiding star of the 
fleets of England. Each of his battles would have 
been a title to immortality; but his last exploit, in 
which the mere terror of his name drove the enemy’s 
fleet before him through half the world, to be annihi- 
lated at ‘Trafalgar, had no parallel in the history of 
arms. Nelson, too, formed a class by himself. Emu- 
lation h»s never approached him. He swept the en- 
emy’s last ship from the sea; and like his two migh- 
ty compatriots, having done his work of glory, he 
died! 

‘Within scarcely more than two years from the 
deaths of Pitt and Nelson, another high intervention 
was to come. The Spanish war let in light upon the 
world. England, the conquerer Of the seas, was 
now called to be the leader of the armies of Europe. 
A soldier now arose, born for this illustrious task.— 
He, too, has formed a class for himself. * Long without 
an equal in the field, his last victory left him without 
a competitor. Yet while We.LInGTron survives, 
personal praise must be left to the gratitude of his 
country, and to the imperishable homage of the 
future. 

‘ But the praise of the country needs wait for no ep- 
itaph. In our age, the fate of arms has been triedon 
a seale so far transcending the old warfare of the 
world; the character of hostilities has been so much 
more decisive, vigorous, and overwhelming; the 
chances of the field have so directly involved the 
life and death of nations; that all the past grows 
pale tothe present. Ifthe martial renown of a great 
people is to be measured by the difficulties over- 
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come, by the magnitude of the success, or the migh- 
ty name of the vanquished; it is no dishonor to the 
noblest prowess of England in the days of our ances- 
try, to give the palm to that generous national val- 
our, and exhaustless public fire, that heroic sympa- 
thy with mankind, and lofty devotion to truth, liber- 
ty and religion, which have illustrated her in our 
own. It can be no faithlessness to the glorious dead, 
to place in the highest rank of living fame, that sol- 
diership which stopped a torrent of conquest swelled 
with the wreck of Europe; redeemed kingdoms; 
overthrew, from battlement to foundation, the most 
powerful military dominion since the days of Rome ; 
and in one consummate victory, hand to hand, tore 
the sword from the grasp, and the diadem from the 
brow, of NaroLeon!” 

The contents of this volume, after the preface, 
are as follows: 1. England, the Fortress of Chris- 
tianity ; 2. Politics and Projects of Russia; 3. 
Providence; 4. Memoir of Louis Philippe; 5. 
England and Europe; 6. The Church in Ire- 
land; 7. Speech at the first Conservative As- 
sociation; 8. Speech at the City of London As- 
sociation; 9. Memoir of Zuinglius the Swiss 
Reformer; 10. The Character of Curran and the 
Eloquence of Ireland; 11. Memoir of Luther ; 


12. Speech at the London Conservative Meet- 


| ing; 13. Character of Napoleon. 


These articles though ostensibly various, are 
yet the very same in character. The same tone 
of speech and vein of thinking distinguish the 
whole of them. The paper on the politics and 
projects of Russia, we should select, but for its 
length. It contains, in the main, a very fair 
summary of the moral, social and political fabrics 
of which that stupendous mass of empire is made; 
tinctured, as a matter of course, throughout, by 
the writer’s constant apprehensions, that Eng- 
land, which we have just been shown is so much 
the care of Providence that men need not give 
themselves any trouble in her behalf, and cer- 
tainly should feel no fears,—may yet be annoyed 
by her increasing strength; and we have a sam- 
ple here of the besetting ambition of the Eng- 
lish, which runs through all conditions of her 
people, not excepting her clergymen, whom we 
find dreadfully disquieted lest Russia should 
become a great naval power, and thus come 
“into direct contact with us as rulers of the 
seas.” Of course we are to understand, that 
Providence has conferred upon Great Britain a 
special charter to this effect. An interesting 
extract, from the writings of Captain Jones’ of 
the Royal Navy, gives a succinct account of 
the capabilities of the Euxine, and.a conjectural 
estimate of what, under good management, the 
maritime powers of Russia may become. There 
is nothing which more afflicts British vanity, 
than the distressing idea that other nations are 
beginning to build ships of war. She never hears 
of France laying down a new keel, but she sets to 
work and lays down two; and when the news 
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came to her of the American big ship Pennsyl- | igated at nearly half the expense of any other nation, 
| particularly in the Black Sea. 


vania, which we regard as a very big blunder, 


she immediately commenced a monster of the | of 


“ Indeed, when I survey the maritime resources 
this great empire, I cannot persuade myseif that 


same kind, but on a more gigantic scale, in order | Russia is not destined to become a great naval and 


that the yankees should no longer enjoy the rain 
brag of owning the biggest vessel in the world. 
We give the passage from Captain Jones. 


“ Russia would have here a most excellent nurse- 
ry for seamen, as every necessary article for build- 
ing and rigging ships would soon spontaneously flow 
to the banks of the great rivers, as well as to their 
common port—the Liman. 

‘In point of fact, has not the practicability of this 
on the largest scale been already proved, by the 
erection on the Black Sea of a military marine, com- 
prising ships of one hundred and ten guns,- which 
when brought to their lightest draught of water, will 
swim deeper than the heaviest merchantmen ? 

“Those ships of war though brought down on 
camels, (wooden floats from Cherson, Nicholief, &c., 
aslow as Kilbourin, have at the latter place been 
always fitted for sea; so that it is absurd to talk as 
is now commonly done, of those shoals forming an 
insuperable objection to the Lyman being applied to 
the purposes of commerce. For, on the contrary, the 
Liman presents ten times the advantages to Russia, 
that the Lagunes of Venice ever did to that com- 
mercial and haughty republic. In short, without 
going into detail, were the commercial properties 
ofthe Lyman and its rivers properly understood, I 
cannot see where the mercantile prosperity and en- 
terprise of Russia need stop. 

“Not only might she enjoy a most profitable trade 
on the Black Sea, on that of Azof, and the Mediter- 
ranean; but extend her commerce to every part of the 
globe! Instead of the sands at the mouth of the 
Dnieper, and the reported dangerous navigation of 
the Black Sea, proving obstacles, they would form 
the best possible school for making hardy and expe- 
rienced seamen, similar to our north-country sai- 
lors, who are acknowledged to be the best in the 
world, because most of the ports are rendered diffi- 
cult to approach on account of bars and shoals, and 
the whole navigation to London is one of the most 
dangerous and difficult in existence, and conse- 
quently calls forth all the energy and enterprise of 
which man is capable. 

“So that, in time, a numerous and hardy race of 
seamen would be formed, merely by the trade on the 
Black Sea, and that of Azof. ‘Those two seas pre- 
sent an amazing extent of coast, when it is consider- 
ed that the former is 600 miles in length, and 330 
broad in the widest part, and 142 in the narrowest, 
while the latter is 186 miles in length, and 70 in 
breadth. 

‘Both possess that which renders them an invalu- 
able nursery for good seamen, namely, every de- 
scription of coast, depth of water, and variety 
of currents. It has been well observed, that the 
country which possesses the greatest line of coast 
must ever prove superior in point of seamen.— 
Now, including the 786 miles, the length of the 
Black Sea and that of Azof, it must be remembered 
that the extent of coast, without regarding sinuosi- 
ties, is, at least, 1,600 miles. 

‘* No other nation would ever be able to compete with 
them, on account of the easy rate at which the Rus- 
Sians could build, fit, and sail their vessels; the em- 
pire producing, within itself, every necessary article 
for both building and equipping, at an extraordinary 
low price, and in the greatest abundance; whilst the na- 
lives are accustomed to live on the hardest fare.— 
But should they become refined, still all ordinary 
provisions are extremely reasonable;and there is 











commercial power. However, from the existing 
prejudices on the part of the natives to any thing 
connected with the sea, there cannot be a doubt that 
much time will elapse before such a material change 
will be produced in their habits, as to verify my 
prediction. But should the present or a future sov- 
ereign be duly impressed with the importance of the 
subject, it is impossible to say how soon such an alter- 
ation might be effected, particularly when we con- 
sider the acknowledged docility of temper which all 
the common natives possess.” 


Mr. Croly, like a good Christian, lifts hands 
y] : ? 

in pious horror, at the grasping designs of Rus- 
sia, aiming at such vast empire. Of course, if 
Russia were chosen by Providence for this sort 
of sway, there would be nothing in her ambition. 
With England, the ruler of the seas, it is per- 
fectly proper that she should also try to rule the 
land, in its five far-expanded quarters. Mr. 
Croly says a great many bad words when he 
speaks of Russia—big, bad words, we mean, 
not low ones—all of which we regard as equally 
applicable to England. But this plucking the 
beam from one’s own eye, is no easy matter, 
when the mote in our neighbor’s is so very un- 
pleasant a spectacle. 

The article on Louis Philippe, is an casy, 
readable and interesting narrative, which is too 
long for our limits. 

“England and Europe in 1829,” is another of 
those glowing eulogiums upon his country, at 
the expense of all others, in which Mr. Croly 
loves to indulge. What has been already re- 
marked on this head, will apply to the tone of 
this paper. The following sketch of Canning, 
will be read with interest. 

“ Canning’s rise to the premiership, suddenly and 
irresistibly showed the perniciousness of this folly.— 
The new Minister had found the cabinet following 
its separate styles of thinking on the Popish ques- 
tion; he resolved that they should try how far sepa- 
rate styles of thinking could be adapted on all the 
maxims of the constitution, and with a stroke of the 
pen he made one half ofthe cabinet Whig! The 
nation cried out against the man, and the measure ; 
and idly lamented the blindfold integrity of Lord 
Liverpool. But his wily successor was playing 
the involuntary patriot. He showed the true ten- 
dency of the system by a cabinet in which, ° not 
merely no act could pass without mutual concession, 
but no act whatever could pass! Those fellow- 
advisers for their country’s good, had but one prin- 
ciple in common, that of keeping their situations in 
defiance of public disdain. All the great ques- 
tions were amicably flung under the table; all the 
mouths of council were padlocked by mutual con- 
sent; the whole dexterity of this amphibious cabinet 
was exhausted on accordant contrivances for doing 
nothing. The Romish Question, the Test Act, the 
Corn Question, the Parliamentary Reform, the Fi- 


nance Question, all were alike buried in the equivo- 
cal bosoms of this heteroclite ministry. It was the 


little doubt that Russian ships could be built and nav- | deprecated power of George Canning that did the 
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State this service. It was he who showed, to dem- 
onstration, that a divided cabinet must degenerate 
into a public nuisance. But his experiment was 
suddenly checked; the involuntary patriot passed 
into the tomb; and it was left for others to mature 
public men into that ripeness of conciliation, which 
disclaimed the folly of standing at arm’s length, 
when they might approximate, and pick the nation’s 
pocket together. Peace be to his grave. His life 
was of use, ifit gave us but one lesson,—never to 
trust the professions of a man struggling his way up 
to office; and never to decide on the panegyric, un- 
til it can be rectified by the epitaph, of a statesman. 

“Canning was one of those examples, not unfre- 
quent in public life, of powers made useless by the 
fault of their position. Under the guidance of Pitt, 
he was triumphant. He was a capital general of 
division, but a bad commander-in-chief. He had ad- 
mirable qualities for parliament, brilliant prompti- 
tude, dextrous ridicule, and wit, at once pungent 
and playful. His genius was diamond-like; wher- 
ever it turned it shone, wherever it caught the light 
it sparkled; but like the diamond, its light was not 
its own. Nostronger contrast could exist than be- 
tween his powers, and the bold and various flashings 
of Fox, or the lofty and unwearied splendor of Pitt. 
But his animation, his elegance, and the occasional 
dignity of his conceptions in debate, made him the 
delight of the House. He found a subtle and strong 
antagonist in Brougham. But Canning’s polished 
shafts were unerring—it was the combat of Apollo 
and the Python.” 


“The Irish Church” necessarily brings up the 
subject of so long a strife—the church property— 
upon which, Mr. Croly discourses in an argu- 
ment which is in some respects new to us, and in 
in others so forcibly stated, as also to assume 
that appearance. We had marked this passage 
for extract, but are warned by our limits of the 
necessity of leaving it over for a time when our 
columns are less crowded. Enough to say that 
the writer puts the argument for the Conserva- 
tives, with no small foree and audacity. A cou- 
ple of small paragraphs will give a sufficient 
sample of this. 


“But the outery of the radical and the atheist is, 
that the clergy have usurped too large a portion of 
the property of the state; that their payment is inju- 
rious to public prosperity; and that the state has a 
right to modify, diminish, or take away the property 
altogether. Every one of these assertions is prova- 
ble to be a prejudice, a libel, or an absurdity. 

“In the first place—the revenues of the establish- 
ment are not paid by the people. The title of the estab- 
lishment to its revenues is older than that of any 
other property in the empire. ‘Those revenues were 
not rake from any living man’s estate. for they have 
subsisted for ages previous to the existence of those 
estates; and they have existed by the most natural 
and intelligible of all rights, the right of private own- 
ership to dispose of his property. This right is more 
sacred than the power of the nation to dispose of pro- 
perty, because that process implies violence, or revo- 
lution; and what one revolution may do, another 
may be entitled to undo. It is more sacred than the 
power of kings to confer property, because that 
power may often be the mere work of tyranny. 
Thus the right of the church to its possessions is the 
most ancient, simple, and solid of all;—the right of 
the individual who has acquired property, to dispose 
of it according to his own good will.” 


On the subject of the enormous wealth of the 





Church, Mr. Croly tells us not believe all that 
we hear. According to his account, the total 
amount of the public endowments of this estab- 
lishment, is about £1,628,095. “The livings in 
private patronage, which are equivalent to per- 
sonal estates, and which the land-holders who 
harangue in the loudest tones against the church, 
retain with all the eagerness of private proper- 
ty, livings with which they endow their sons and 
connexions, or which they sell,—amount to a 
much larger sum, viz: £2,084,043. The whole 
revenue being £3,872,133, which, divided among 
11,342 benefices, (the number in England and 
Wales,) leaves only £300 a year as the average 
of an English living.” 

The lives of Zuinglius and Luther, are well 
told, in a brief space, in this volume. We can, 
however, only speak of them passingly. Our 
space and their character, forbid our selecting 
from them. We cannot forbear quoting the fol- 
lowing fine parallels on the eloquence of the 
orators of England and Ireland, from a paper 
devoted to the character of Curran. The extract 
is written with great fervor and fire. The wri- 
ter finds inspiration in his subject. We feel as- 
sured that we do not trespass upon the patience 
of our readers in making a quotation, which, 
though long, will amply compensate them for 
perusal. 


“Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, and Curran, were 
Irishmen; all dissimilar in their styles, but all bear- 
ing the characteristics of their country; four memo- 
rable men, like Homer’s chieftains, each with his 
day of undivided triumph, and each coming into 
the field with a peculiar splendour on his brow. Of 
these, Grattan was the latest survivor, and perhaps 
in parliament the most powerful. Unattaining and 
obviously undesirous of attaining the Asiatic and im- 
perial gorgeousness of the great champion of his 
native eloquence, Burke; he had the steely armour 
and polished and pointed weapons of the Greek war- 
rior. Inthe British House of Commons he obtained 
boundless praise. Yet Grattan was scarcely to be 
judged of here. In the romance of a rich fancy, he 
dreamed, that he had given a constitution to Ire- 
land; and that it was his duty to refuse to be com- 
forted over its grave. Like the exiles of Jerusalem, 
he was reluctant to strike the string in another land. 
But, until he died, he was the master still. His 
early politics were local, and his mind had been too 
long wasted on the services of party; but, in the lat- 
ter period of his life, as a member of the imperial 
parliament, he had a large scope; and though sel- 
dom exhibiting his powers, he proved that they were 
magnificent. In the stormy questions which renew- 
ed the war, none showed a greater breadth of wing; 
and, in almost his last speech, one in which he urged 
the declaration of hostilities against Napoleon, he 
left all rivalry far below; he “sprang upwards like 
a pyramid of fire.” 

“It was the fate of Curran never to have been a 
member of the English legislature. His career in the 
Irish parliament had but occasional claims to dis- 
tinction. Yet this result evidently arose from no 
want of senatorial faculty. In the few instances 
which excited his feelings, he was listened to with 
unqualified delight. But his lot had been cast in the 
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courts of law, and his life was there. Parliament 
was but a resting-place to him, after the labors of 
the day; and he seldom spoke, but in the sport of 
the moment, or the humorous disdain of his adver- 
sary; he left the heavy arms to the regular combat- 
ants, and amused himself with light and hovering 
hostility. Yet, his shaft was dreaded, and its subtle- 
ty was sure to find its way, wherever there was a 
folly to be stung. With such gifts, what might not 
Curran have been, early removed from the party 
confusions, and perilous objects which thickened the 
atmosphere of public life in Ireland, into the en- 
larged prospects and noble and healthful aspirations 
which elated the human spirit in this country, then 
ascending to that imperial height from which the 
world was to lie beneath her. In his frequent ex- 
pressions of a wish to abandon the Irish bar; a wish 
constantly thwarted by circumstances, or perhaps 
still more by the strong affection which he retained 
for his country; may be found some solution for 
that occasional spleen of heart with which he spoke 
of England. He must have often mentally mea- 
sured himself with her leading men. It wasa period 
of singular intellectual distinction, and no man was 
more sensitive to fame. If we could enter into the 
feelings of a caged falcon, while it sees its fellows, 
ofno brighter eye, or more rapid wing, Sweeping 
through the fields of air; we might perhaps have 
some image of a genius chained to a province and a 
profession. Thelocality made the grievance. Cur- 
ran’s capabilities as an orator were of the highest 
order, but he always regarded them as injured and 
obscured. His pathos, foree, and fancy were ac- 
knowledged with universal admiration, but he felt 
that their effect was in its nature transitory; that it 
was the sparkling of a flame on the ground; while 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, were moving in their courses 
above the eyes of the world,—great lights, receiving 
the homage of the empire, and placed in that historic 
elevation from which they were never to fall. 

“Tt is as an advocate that Curran’s true rank must 
be estimated. And yet his published speeches give an 
inadequate impression of his actual powers. It is 
said, that those speeches can scarcely, in any in- 
stance be regarded as having undergone his revision. 
And of all animated speakers, Curran was the most 
difficult to follow by transcription. His language, 
generally exuberant and figurative, in a remarkable 
degree; was sometimes compressed into a pregnant 
pungency, which gave a sentence in a word; the 
word lost, the charm*was undone. But his manner 
could not be transcribed, and it was created for his 
style. His hand, eye, and form, were in perpetual 
speech. Abrupt as his appeals sometimes seem, and 
broken as may be the links of his rich illustrations ; 
nothing was abrupt to those who could see him; no- 
thing was lost; except when some flash would burst 
out of such sudden brillianey, as to leave them daz- 
zled too strongly to follow the flashes that shot after 
it with restless illumination. 

“‘Of his speeches, the greater number have been im- 
paired by the difficulty of the time, or the immediate 
circumstances of their delivery. Some of the most 
powerful have been totally lost. The period itself 
was fatal to their preservation. 

“When Erskine pleaded ; he stood in the midst of a 
secure nation; and pleaded, like a priest of the tem- 
ple of justice, with his hands on the altar of the 
constitution, and all England waiting to treasure 
every deluding oracle that came from his lips. Cur- 
ran pleaded—not in a time when the public system 
was only so far disturbed as to give additional in- 
terest to his eloquence, but in a time when the sys- 
tem was threatened with instant dissolution; when 
society seemed to be falling in fragments round him ; 
when the soil was already throwing up flames. Re- 
bellion was in arms. He pleaded, not on the floor 
of a shrine, but on a scaffold; with no companions, 
Vou. 1 





but the wretched and culpable beings who were to 
be flung from it hour by hour; and no hearers, but 
the crowd, who rushed in desperate anxiety to that 
spot of hurried execution; and then rushed away, 
eager to shake off all remembrance of scenes which 
had torn every heart among them. 

“It is this which puts his speeches beyond the cold 
jurisdiction of the critic. He had neither time nor 
thought for studying the marble graces of scholar- 
ship. He was a being embarked in strong emer- 
gency; a man, and nota statue. He had the lives 
of men in his hand; and he was to address men, of 
whom he must make himself master, or surrender 
those lives to the executioner before the day was 
done. In our more tranquil time, we can scarcely 
conceive either the necessity or the exertion; but 
both are deeply impressed where they existed, monu- 
mental memories in the unhappy mind of Ireland. 

“Tt is to be regretted, for the honor of his consisten- 
cy, that Curran had ever entered the House of Com- 
mons. There he followed the course of faction, and 
was a partizan; at the bar he followed the course 
of his duties and his feelings, and was a patriot. 
The courage of the bar is a consideration of the first 
importance, in a profession that stands as the natural 
bulwark between the excesses of power, and the fee- 
bleness of the individual. Curran was eminently 
and uniformly courageous. In defiance of all per- 
sonal hazard,—for in those days suspicion rapidly 
glanced from the client to the advocate,—and against 
all remonstrance, he threw himself into the boldest 
positions of advocacy. Alternately stripping with 
a contemptuous hand the errors of government, and 
resisting the dictation of the bench; invoking the 
parliamentary sense of character, and denouncing 
the agents and prosecutions of the crown; he was 
always found in the vanguard, always utterly re- 
gardiess of personal consequences, never repelled by 
the most hopeless cause; and though conscious that 
every step which he advanced in the service of his 
unfortunate countrymen, was carrying him further 
from all official rank, and that he was forfeiting 
the ermine to men who could bequeath to him 
nothing but their shrouds; he never refused to give 
the most forlorn applicant to his genius, that chance 
for life which was to be found in his splendid intre- 
pidity. 

‘In the minor order of trials, Curran was matchless. 
His wild wit and eccentric allusions, his knowledge 
of native habits, and his skill in throwing light on 
the very spot where knavery imagined itself secure 
of concealment, made him first of the first, in the 
presence of an Irish jury. He was never more re- 
sistless, than when he seemed to give way to the 
volatile and sportive spirit ofthe moment; and never 
nearer the detection of imposture than when he and 
the impostor seemed to laugh together. It was then 
that, suddenly turning on him, he tore off his dis- 
guise, and in language more searching than the 
scourge, tortured the naked perjurer into truth. 

“It was by this mixture of apparently discordant 
qualities, that his highest effects were produced. In 
the opening of his cause; from the wayward man- 
ner in which he loitered over details, and the palpa- 
ble readiness to rest himself, wherever a jest could 
be found; it would have been impossible for a stran- 
ger to anticipate the mass of daring conception, the 
keen and stern energy, and above all, the fiery origi- 
nality, condensed under that careless brow. It was 
in this originality that a large share of his triumph 
consisted. The course of other great public speakers 
may in general be predicted from their outset; but 
in Curran’s eloquence prediction was in vain. His 
mind, always full, was always varying the direction 
of its exuberance ;—with all the beauty, it had all 
the wildness, of a mountain stream, now bounding 
from rock to rock, now winding its way through the 
thousand obliquities of the landscape, but always re- 
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flecting sunshine; until it swells into strength, and 
thunders down in the cataract.” 

The speech on “Church and State,” admit- 
ting that the Church can exist without the State, 
denies that the State can exist without the Church. 
The latter, it holds to be essential to the former. 
This, the orator seeks to prove rather by show- 
ing certain coincidences in history, in which the 
fate of monarchy and the Church are found to be. 
the same, than by any detailed statement of princi- 
ples, and the effects resulting from their applica- 
tion. In other words this is an argument which is 
given us before, when he seeks to show that Eng- 
land was only prosperous when the Church of 
England’s ascendency was maintained by her so- 
vereigns. The whole argument is founded upon 
fallacies, and is met by anon sequitur. The 
case upon which Mr. Croly chiefly relies to 
prove his proposition, is that of Charles and 
Cromwell. He confounds Charles with the 
State, and when the one perished, he assumes 
the other to have done so likewise. But it will be 
difficult to show that the State of England suf- 
fered any fall in the rise of Cromwell. Wofully 
indeed had it fallen while under the sway of 
Charles. But the Church men took sides with 
Charles—for that matter it was acommon cause 
with both—and being driven out,—Mr. Croly 
“ dates the whole national calamity from the as- 
saults on the establishment.” This is, certainly, 
the blindest bias. How far did the Churchmen 
of the time pander to the follies, the errors and 
the crimes of the monarch; to what extent were 
they jointly liable for the offences against Brit- 
ish liberty ; and what impunity is demanded for 
a Church establishment—in the name of reli- 
gion,—which by the blundering or misdeeds of 
its professors, overthrow the securities ofa nation, 
and violate its most sacred laws. It is very 
clear that Mr. Croly cannot read his history 
from books to which we are accustomed. We 
cannot concur in our premises. The congratu- 
lations which are bestowed upon the Church of 
England, at the conclusion of this speech, are 
quite unctuous and delightful. “She is sending 
missions through the world.” Yes, but what is 
Government sending to China, and India, and 
America? Bibles or bayonets? “ She is build- 
ing bishoprics in the remotest regions.” Very 
true, but for all this, Government does not for- 
bear building forts and ships of war, for the 
better persuasion of the stubborn. Nay, even 
Mr. Croly, himself, is for lathering the Russians, 
simply because they may come in time to dispute 
with his own country, the despotism of the deep. 
We conclude, -by a brief extract from the last 
article in this volume, “ Napoleon”—in which we 
have a sort of parallel between Buonaparte and 





Suwarrow. Itis needless to say that Mr. Croly 
considers Napoleon, as something more than a 
monster, and something less thana fiend, and his 
overthrow a special sign of providential judg- 
ment. But had Providence nothing to do with 
his birth and elevation, and of what were his 
long successes the sign? Had Providence no- 
thing to do with these? Surely, these questions, 
adopting the assumptions of Mr. Croly himself, 
can be answered in no other way but one. 


‘Napoleon at the age of twenty-seven, had been 
made Commander-in-Chief of the army of Italy. 
Even then he had a prophetic sense of his triumphs. 
‘In twelve months,’ said he, ‘I shall be either dead, 
or an old General.’ Within those twelve months he 
fought the battles of Lodi, Castiglione, and Arcola, 
and was the first General of Europe. He followed 
glory to Asia. 

“ His absence in Asia only increased his power 
in France. It gave him the romantic interest of the 
Crusader; until he was recalled to be the Sovereign. 
While he was fighting on the sands of Palestine, 
the Russian had come, and Italy was conquered. 
Suwarrow’s tactics were aterrible novelty. He com- 
bined the wild rush of the Tartar hordes with the 
steady strength of European armies. For this the 
French troops were unprepared. They found them- 
selves outmarched when they attempted to manceu- 
vre, and crushed when they ventured to stand. The 
descriptions of Suwarrow’s batiles are the descrip- 
tion of massacres,—the attack incessant, the execu- 
tion terrible, and the spirit of the opposing force 
utterly extinguished in the field. The battles in 
central Italy were days of ceaseless slaughter. The 
single battle of Novi utterly destroyed the army of 
Joubert; the rest of the campaign against Moreau 
and Macdonald was a continued pursuit, with the 
sword perpetually mowing down the flying battalions 
of France, until they were driven over the Alps, and 
Italy was cleared of every footstep of her invaders— 
nothing remaining of them but the bones which whi- 
tened her mountains, her morasses, the ramparts of 
her cities and the banks of her rivers. 

“The Italian campaigns of Napoleon were the 
most refined application of military science; those 
of Suwarrow the fiery force of irrisistible courage. 
Napoleon, by the dexterity of his tactics, the variety 
of his manceuvres, the incessant activity of his move- 
ments, and the intuitive skill with which he dis- 
covered the weak points of his enemy, exhibited 
the most dazzling examples of European war. But 
Suwarrow’s Italian battles were of a character alto- 
gether distinct, and altogether superior. They are 
less scientific than startling: assaults daring, des- 

erate and furious: rather bursts of vengeance than 

isplays of soldiership; less a gallant struggle against 
a gallant enemy, than an overwhelming and rapid 
retribution on a crowd of armed criminals, whose 
time wascome. The conquest, on which Napoleon, 
with all his genius, was forced to consume two years, 
was achieved by the great Russian ina month. If 
Napoleon afterwards reconquered it in a day, at 
Marengo, that day was lost by Austrian confidence, 
as the country was abandoned by Austrian timidity ; 
a mock negociation accomplished what could not 
have been effected by the sword. But the first Ital- 
ian campaign of Suwarrow still remains unrivalled— 
an evidence of the power which may be inspired into 
a slow and formal national force by a single origi- 
nal and daring mind. Russia, neither before nor 
since, has produced such a leader of men, and may 
never produce another Suwarrow.” 
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“MY NATIVE LAND, GOOD NIGHT.” 
ON TAKING LEAVE OF SOUTH-CAROLINA TO JOIN THE 
TEXANS AT CORPUS CHRISTI. 

Ou, Earth! within whose hallowed breast, 

Bones of my patriot fathers rest; 
Whose memory still pervades the sod 
Erst by their martial footsteps trod ; 
The sail that wafts me from thy side, 
Now floats above the heaving tide, 
Dim in the setting light,— 
“My native land, good night!” 


A moment—ere the dream be o’er— 

I gaze upon thy well-known shore; 

And mark the old, familiar trees, 

Clad with a thousand memories! 

Dear as the soil that gave me birth, 

My childhood’s home, my mother earth! 
Now fading on the sight,— 
“My native land, good night!” 


The stranger treads within thy halls, 
And dimly now the mind recals,— 
Pass’d like thine ancient race away,— 
The traces of thy former day; 
Sad as the leaves by autumn shed, 
Cold as the features of the dead, 

And, as forgotten quite,— 

“My native land, good night!” 


Yet not by me the lesson taught, 
Shades of my fathers! in your lives; 
In all that ye once felt and thought, 
Methinks that forceful blood survives! 
True to the source from whence it flowed, 
Warm as the hearts in which it glowed; 
Now mouldering in blight,— 
“My native land, good night!” 


Mine! by the memory of the just,— 

Mine! by their consecrated dust; 

The lofty spirits, proud and free, 

As hills that look upon the sea! 

All other ties dissolved, no more 

I tread, as once they trod, thy shore; 
Oh winds! now speed our flight,— 
“My native land, good night!” 


No more with Nature, in thy haunts, 
Forgetting passions and low wants,— 
My soul shall lay her down to rest, 
Couched on that dear, maternal breast! 
Charm of thy woods for me is past, 
Their spell, that bound me, breaks at last; 
Their very forms affright,— 
“My native land, good night!” 


Then welcome, ocean !—thou to me 
Hast been an early friend, O sea! 
Despite the terrors of thy crest, 
The dead who sleep within thy breast ;* 
For me thou hast enduring charms 
Within thine everlasting arms! 

And lovely in thy might,— 

“My native land, good night!” 


A tear for friends, a smile for foes, 
Regret for these, and scorn for those; 








One sigh,—as sinks beneath the waves 
The sun,—above those sacred graves! 
And the scene closes !—Welcome, now, 
Thy eagle wing, and dauntless brow, 
Oh bark !—with ensign bright,— 
“My native iand, good night!” 
James W. Simmons. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS—BORDER DIFFICULTIES. 


In a previous paper, devoted to the relations 
of this country with Great Britain, we furnished 
an elaborate statement of the case as it concern- 
ed the single question of the British claim of 
search. Subsequent information from Europe 
gratifies us with the well-founded faith that 
France, awakened to a consciousness of the true 
designs of England, and aware of her ungov- 
ernable maritime ambition, will continue to re- 
ject with indignation all overtures of the latter 
power for any objects, which shall go to gratify 
her present wishes. Unless some very singular, 
and altogether unaccountable, change takes 
place in the feelings of the French people, and 
the policy of French ministers, we may regard 
Great Britain as most effectually baffled. The 
refusal of France to sign the Quintuple Treaty, 
is a virtual abandonment of all the objects pro- 
posed for its accomplishment. We have shown 
already that the interest of thesubordinate powers 
was but small in its contemplated objects,—that 
to France and Great Britain was it chiefly im- 
portant, and to the former only, as its adoption 
would tend to the palsying of her own remedial 
powers, in a case which, ultimately, was to be- 
come essentially her own. As a nation whose 
commerce was every day rising into increased 
importance, the design of Great Britain was 
scarcely less dangerous to her, than it was di- 
rectly offensive to us. With the refusal of 
France to sign, it will be seen that, on this sub- 
ject, the tone of Great Britain will be greatly 
lowered in her speech to us. That the Quintu- 
ple Treaty will never be of any effect,—that, in 
fact, it will be any thing farther than a dead 
letter, not worth the parchment on which it is 
engrossed, we have scarcely any question.— 
There may be some little ostentation of activity, 
at present, under its provisions. Russia may 
have a few dull brigs of war, for a season, on 
the African station; and Great Britain will do 
likewise,—but, be sure, there will be no Lieute- 
nant Seagrams, with discretionary powers, to 
do their will with American merchantmen. 
They will have grown very civil with the assur- 
ance, that the French marine will not only not 
co-operate with them, but may, in all probabili- 
ty, with the existing condition of French feel- 
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ing, aroused to a just suspicion of their objects, 
be made to operate against them. British and 
Russian philanthropy will go forth with much 
greater modesty, under these counselling cir- 
cumstances. It does not affect this suggestion, 
that Baron Brunow, at a late dinner, declared, 
that the Quintuple Treaty between Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain,—not regard- 
ing France,—had “rendered the Right of Search 
the general law of nations.” This declaration, 
so impudent in itself,—so contemptuous of 
France,—equally imprudent and offensive, was, 
in fact, due to the natural spleen of a baffled 
official. It has had the beneficial effect of con- 
firming the French in their position. Their po- 
licy, enforced by their indignation, will make 
the operation of thought, in this matter, a very 
searching one; and it will be no gratification to 
Baron Brunow to discover, that his speech, 
meant only to convey a sarcastic expression of 
opinion toward France, will have the excellent 
effect of giving the coup-de-grace to the artfully 
concocted scheme of whici he was one of the 
sagacious contrivers. So unequivocal, we may, 
add, is the French feeling on this subject, so 
general, and so decidedly expressed, that the 
ministers have openly declared their entire aban- 
donment of the convention. They pledge them- 
selves not only to no present, but declare that 
they contemplate no future ratification of its pro- 
visions. Thus with this. 

Our causes of quarrel with Great Britain are, 
however, numerous beside. They consist in a 
variety of items, and. not the worst part of the 
difficulty results from that long running of ac- 
counts, which is a source of no less evil in the 
affairs of nations, than it is, confessedly, in those 
of individuals. The first in order of these, is 
one question of Boundary, touching a piece of 
territory lying on the extreme north-eastern 
portions of the United States, and claimed, on 
the one hand by the States of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, and on the other, by Great Britain. 
The next in importance seems to be the-case 
of the Brig Creole, and an unadjusted and, so 
far, unrecognised claim, of indemnification, on 
the part of the United States, for certain slaves 
set free by British authority. A third subject of 
dispute and difficulty, and one, possibly, as like 
to praduce bad blood and future trouble as any 
other, is the midnight invasion of our shares, by 
a legalized band of British marauders, the burn- 
ing of a vessel, in an American harbor, and the 
murder of a citizen. These are causes, which, 
a few years ago, and before the progress of com- 
merce had modified the appetites of the nations 
for redress, would have very soon brought us 
into actual conflict ;—to have foreborne which, 





would have subjected a nation to the imputation 
of an imbecility which would have been quite 
fatal, as well to her security as to her character. 

The history of the North-Eastern Boundary 
Question, may be summed up in a brief state- 
ment of heads. The main subject in dispute is 
that which determines the true line, according 
to previous treaty, between the United States 
and the British Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Lower Canada. The Eastern and North- 
ern Lines, forming the North-Eastern angle of 
the United States, present the difficulty, the ad- 
justment of which, after twenty-five years of ne- 
gotiation, seems quite as far off asever. These 
lines are thus described in the treaty: “from the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia, viz., that angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of the St. Croix River to the high- 
lands ; along the said highlands which divide 
those rivers that empty themselves into the River 
St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut River ;”—then follows a descrip- 
tion of the other boundaries, after which the 
disputed line proceeds,—“East by a line to be 
drawn along the middle of the River St. Croix, 
from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source, 
and from its source directly north to the aforesaid 
highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean from those which fall into 
the River St. Lawrence.” The material requi- 
sites to this delineation, are three: “1. The 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia; 2. The high- 
lands forming one side of the said angle, and 
dividing the waters of the St. Lawrence from 
those of the Atlantic; and, 3. The line, to be 
drawn from the source of the St. Croix, directly 
north to the highlands aforesaid, and forming 
the other side of the angle of Nova Scotia, at 
which the whole described boundary begins and 
ends.” 

The reader may, for his own amusement and 
instruction, trace out this territory for himself 
upon the maps. It would be a good exercise 
for classes in the higher schools; and, indeed, 
such a mode of making tuition directly practi- 
cal, would also have the effect of greatly adding 
to its interest as well as immediate usefulness. 
It is not necessary that we should enlarge our 
labors by undertaking this duty here. It is 


enough to say, that our American authorities 


find little or no difficulty in this description. But 
the difference between them and the English is 
very considerable, and widens certain defini- 
tions which we would scarcely have thought 
susceptible of dispute or difficulty of any kind. 
What is meant by highlands is one question, 
and whether the Bay of Fundy is the Atlantic 
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the British make for evading the American con- 
struction of the boundary lines; and it will be 
readily understood how soon the most precise 
terms of definition may be rendered vague and 
uncertain by a dispute lasting twenty-five years ; 
where there are various other causes of difler- 


ence between the parties, and where the wits of 


the claimants are necessarily sharpened by the 
increasing value of tle interests involved. The 
quantity of land thus disputed may be computed 
at eight millions of acres; covered with much 
of the best timber in the country, and rising into 
increasing value every day. Hence, possibly, 
some portion of that tenacity which is now suffi- 
ciently apparent in both parties. The borderers, 
as well of Maine as New Brunswick, are wil- 
ling to die for it—and the determination that 
they so patriotically express on this head, in- 
creases the difficulties of every form of com- 
promise between the respective governments of 
Great Britain and the United States,—the latter, 
in particular,—since the State of Maine has the 
right of interposing the veto of her sovereignty, 
in the event of any proposition to abridge her 
territorial sway. Of this the United States, 
without her consent, cannot alienate the smallest 
fraction. 

The subject, the moment it ceased to be an 
indifferent one with ministers, became a vexing 
one. It does not appear, indeed, that the par- 
ties have ever gone seriously to work in its ad- 
justment, and the King of the Netherlands was 
finally referred to by the two nations as the ar- 
biter between them. This was, on our part at 
least, a mistaken policy. For a party having 
but doubtful rights, it may be very well; but it 
is a reprehensible one in any case, to refer to 
arbitration the decision of an affair, in which the 
right is not uncertain, and the danger of war 
not very pressing. Assured as our authorities 
seem to have been, from the first, that the right 
was with us,—complete and beyond all reason- 
able doubt of any party not interested in its dis- 
cussion,—such a reference was equivalent to a 
partial surrender of our securities. We could 
gain nothing by such arbitrament, which the 
firm assertion of our rights would not ultimately 
secure to us;—and we might lose. We cansee 
no propriety in a resort to the arbitration of a 
third power, in any case, where there are not 
pressing and present risks to be avoided, and 
where our own argument is not a feeble one, 
and based upon uncertain premises. The matter 
of territory is also one of too solemn importance 
to the safety of a nation, to suffer any unneces- 
sary risks to be encountered which might in- 
volve its forfeiture. 





The King of the Netherlands, as is usual with 
arbitrators, decided with neither of the parties. 
Perhaps he did not bother himself with the ar- 
guments of either. He took the usual short 
course, and split the difference between them. 
Of the eight or nine millions of acres in the dis- 
puted territory, he gave the Britishfour. It was 
then that the eyes of our government were open- 
ed to the folly of such a mode of negotiation ; 
and the decision of the arbitrator, though acce- 
ceded to by Great Britain, was rejected by the 
United States. The parties, at the close of the 
affair, stood off as before,—neither satisfied, yet 
neither making any very decided efforts to 
bring the matter to a close. Nor, in the puerile 
employments of modern legislation, would the 
matter in this respect be much mended, even 
now, were it not for the prospect of murderous 
issues between the respective borderers of the 
two nations along the line of disputed territory. 
As the value of the timber lands increased, pa- 
triotism warmed with the dread of losing them ; 
high words, and low words, too, became the 
habitual dialect of these misplaced neighbours ; 
words were seconded by blows, and the peace 
of the nations is threatened by the clamours of 
a miserable gang of squatters and plunderers. 
Could the commotion be confined to these bor- 
derers,—were it sure that all other parties would 
hold aloof, and the respective governments be 
satisfied to stand by, with arms folded, and suf- 
fer the fight to take place, as in the case of the 
Clans Qhuele and Chattan, recorded in the 
Fair Maid of Perth,—the territory being allot- 
ted to the nation whose representatives played 
the best cudgel,—we should prefer it as a mode 
of settlement more likely to result in justice than 
that of a reference to the King of the Nether- 
lands. It might be a great gain to both nations, 
if in such a process of physical negotiation, the 
game of the Kilkenny Cats was again played 
over for the instruction of mankind. But as this 
does not seem probable—for these borderers, 
while very solicitous to provoke the nations into 
war, seem equally so to keep themselves out of 
the scrape—-it becomes necessary that the ques- 
tion of right should find some other less direct 
mode of adjustment. The history of the case 
may be brought down a step farther. Mutual 
commissions have been issued by the respective 
governments, for the examination of the lines 
and territory under dispute. That of Great 
Britain was entrusted to Messrs. Featherston- 
haugh and Mudge, some time in the year 1839. 
The selection of the former gentleman was con- 
sidered, in America, at the time, to have been 
one equally inauspicious to our claims and to 
those of justice, He had been a resident for 
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many years in this country, and in government 
employ,—had asserted certain pretensions, while 
here, which were unwarranted by the fact,—had 
exposed himself to much harsh censure in con- 
sequence, and having been guilty of some dis- 
creditable publication, which reaped for him a 
plentiful harvest of bitter criticism,—he left the 
country inno good humour either with its peo- 
ple or its institutions. The apprehended fruits 
of his employment on this commission, have been 
realised. An elaborate report has been submit- 
ted to the British Government, in which the 
commissioners, forgetting, or wilfully overlook- 
ing the specific duties which were assigned them, 
have done little more than present a laboured 
argument on the merits of the whole question. 
The government required from the commission- 
ers nothing more than an investigation of the 
‘nature and configuration of the territory in dis- 
pute,” &c.; and “to report which of three lines 
presented the best defined continuity of highland 
range.” The report is assumed to be from the 
pen of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and all the argu- 
ment. The only portion of the document which 
relates to the survey, and the actual business 
upon which they were sent,—and which is sup- 
posed to be the work of Mr. Mudge,—occupies 
not. a quarter of its pages. Of the actual survey 
they made a subordinate matter, and constituting 
themselves judges of the whole case, their ample 
report is little more than their extra-judicial con- 
clusions upon the subject. The purpose seems 
to have been simply to prepare as plausible an 
argument as possible, supported by just enough 
of topographical survey for the purpose, which 
should sustain the views and wishes of an inter- 
ested party by whom they were employed. It 
is fortunate for our country, that this pre- 
ordered and partial document has brought so 
able an advocate as Mr. Albert Gallatin into the 
field. We recommend to any reader, desirous 
of grasping the whole question, to peruse his 
able pamphlet,* reviewing the subject from the 
beginning, and placing the report of Messrs. 
Featherstonhaugh and Mudge in its true lights. 
We regard the statements and arguments of Mr. 
Gallatin, as equally clear, frank and conclusive. 
They must be so with every mind not wilfully 
inaccessible to argument and reason. Mr. Gal- 
latin was particularly capable of this subject. 
The American view of the question was prepar- 
ed in great part by him, when submitted to the 
King of Holland. He was'thoroughly familiar, 
step by step, with the argument on both sides, 





* The Right of the United States to the North- 
Easter Boundary claimed by them, &c., with an ap- 
pendix and eight maps. By Albert Gallatin. New- 
York ; 1840, 





in all its ramifications; and it is in favor of his 
claims to the respectful consideration of the Bri- 
lish ministry, that he argues without warmth, 
and witha degree of candor, which is not often 
emulated by controversialists. Perhaps, it would 
have been better for the more popular compre- 
hension of his views, were his style less cold and 
contracted. He seems to take no other pains in 
writing than to simplify what he says, so as to 
employ the smallest number of words, and to 
reach his object by as short a process as is neces- 
sary to a man as severe in his habits of business, 
as he is acute in reasoning and direct in expres- 
sion. Were the understandings of all readers 
as well prepared as his own, there would be no 
doubt of the perfect suitableness, for the inten- 
ded purpose, of every thing which he has written. 

What is to be done with this Boundary Ques- 
tion, now that Lord Ashburton is here? Is his 
Lordship prepared to make any concessions ? 
Does he come to receive them? What com- 
promise is anticipated from his coming, and is 
it likely that Maine will consent to any in which 
she does not receive ample equivalents. It has 
been seen that the topographical uncertainties 
are as great as ever,—that the scientific surveys 
have tended only to increase them. For our 
part, the treating powers have put off the matter 
of investigation so long, that we think it advisa- 
ble that it should be still farther delayed, in or- 
der that other subjects should be first discussed. 
The modes which we may be called upon to 
adopt for the adjustment of other matters, may 
be suggestive of facilities for the settlement of 
this, which have not yet been taken into consi- 
deration. If we are to have a war on other 
scores, the question of territorial right is the very 
least in importance, and the last that need be 
considered, until the war is over. That event 
would settle it decisively, and, we trust, satisfac- 
torily. ’ 

But for these other difficulties. First in order, 
so far as the South is concerned, is the business 
of the Creole, and the slaves set free by British 
authority. The case has been frequently and 
well stated in the newspapers. It will need that 
we only touch upon it here. The facts are these. 
The brig Creole was bound from Richmond to 
New-Orleans. On her passage, certain slaves 
rose in mutiny, murdered a passenger, and, seiz- 
ing the vessel, carried it to a British port. Here 
the slaves were taken in custody by the British 
authorities. They were demanded by the Amer- 
ican Consul, to be sent to the United States. 
The demand was refused, and subsequently they 
were all discharged from prison. Now, these 
slaves had been guilty of an act of piracy, or 
they had not. _If guilty of piracy, what should 
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be the course of all civilized nations, in amity 
with each other, on the subject? Piracy is an 
act of pernicious offence against all nations. All 
nations are liable to its dangers, and the com- 
mon good and the common necessity would 
seem to insist that ‘there should be a law in 


common on the subject. In our simplicity and 


ignorance, we fancied that such was the case,— 
that in a country claiming to be so enlightened 
among nations professing to be Christian, in an 
intercourse so vast, various, constant, and invol- 
ving such universal interests between nations, 
as that which commerce has every where estab- 
lished and is every where extending—a security 
so important to the well-being, peace and safety 
of all parties, had not been overlooked or disre- 
garded. Itseems that we were wrong, as well 
in our notion of the law, as our faith in the age 
and its institutions. The mutiny of these slaves, 
seizure of the vessel, and murder of the passen- 
gers, does not come within the nice definition of 
piracy as given by the laws of nations. The 
difference seems to be, only, that the one offence 
does not constitute the crime. It needs repeti- 
tion. Before we punish, we must be sure that in 
committing the one robbery and murder, it was 
the purpose of the criminals to commit others. 
The substance of the distinction seems to be, that 
so long as the offence is confined to the particular 
vessel and people of the nation to which the offen- 
ders themselves belong, it isan offence with which 
other nations have nothing to do. Thus, the 
crew of an American vessel rises in mutiny, 
murders the captain and passengers, and passes 
with impunity to Bermuda or any other British 
port. A British crew performs the same act, 
and finds shelter in an American port. They 
are only required to keep their hands clean of 
our ships and people respectively, and they mur- 
der from among our neighbor nations without 
any danger of punishment from us. Can any 
thing in truth be more shocking? Where would 
such a doctrine lead the nations,—to what ex- 
cesses of vengeance,—to what constant wars,— 
to what violations of territory,—to what dread- 
ful abuses and degradation of humanity. Would 
not the American ship of war be justified in pur- 
suing the murderers into the ports where they 
found such impunity. Nay, would it not be ne- 
cessary for self-security, precisely as Jackson 
pursued the British into Pensacola, and as the 
British themselves, less manfully, assaulted and 
destroyed the suspected Caroline in our own 
harbours. These results must be inevitable from 
the absence of a general recognition, on the part 
of every nation, of the necessity of delivering up 
to justice of the pirate and the murderer. It 
will not affect the argument to show that we, 





too, have been averse to the recognition of such 
a principle. It is equally our fault and misfor- 
tune to have given shelter to too many of the 
scoundrels of Great Britain. What makes the 
enormity of this doctrine so great on the part of 
the British, is the fact that while thus sheltering 
the murderer, they are for pouring hot vengeance 
on the slave trade,—for subjecting the nations 
to the indignity of a close inspection of their 
ships for the suspected traffic, and seizing as pi- 
rates, and destroying with unsparing hand, all 
persons soengaged. And yet, what atonement 
have they made to the nations—to the African— 
to man and to humanity, for beginning this 
trade,—for living so long on its spoliations,—for 
deluging other nations with their unwilling vic- 
tims,—receiving the price of their crime, then 
seeking to destroy the value of their securities. 
Sackcloth and ashes, and a bent knee always in 
the dust before the temple, would be the proper 
costume and attitude for this imperious and reck- 
less nation, instead of that which she now main- 
tains,—decked in scarlet, standing with haughty 
form as overlooking all, and grasping at the 
same moment at the sceptres of each quarter of 
the globe. 

In the absence of a treaty stipulation for the 
mutual surrender of fugitives from justice, the 
only claim left to us is indemnification for our 
slaves as so much property. Such a treaty did 
exist, made in 1795, for a fixed period, which, 
having lapsed, the treaty was suffered to expire. 
Whether it might have been renewed, or not, is 
not now important to inquire. It is highly pro- 
bable that it might. The failure to regard it, is 
perhaps only ascribable to that general neglect 
of the business of most importance, which has 
been uniform among our public men, in most of 
our relations with Great Britain ;—a nation which 
cannot be too closely watched, or too frequently 
brought to settlement. We are not sure, indeed, 
that the remissness on this subject was not a 
wilful one. The fact that the United States is so 
desirable a refuge, renders it likely that for one 
fugitive which we should demand of Great Bri- 
tain,—one Swartwout,—she might demand a 
thousand Fauntleroys; and the mistaken anxie- 
ty of our statesmen for a rapid increase of our 
population, renders them rather too indifferent 
to the quality which we receive. A treaty for 
the mutual delivery of fugitives from justice, 
would save us the necessity of reforming a large 
number of foreigners, whose morals, neglected at 
home, increases immeasurably the laxity of ours. 
We recommend the measure particularly to our 
foreign diplomatists. 

The only redress that seems, in the opinion of 
our statesmen, to be open to us on the subject of 
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this Creole business, is one in the nature of a 
claim of indemnity for the slaves as property. 
The claim rests upon the fact, that these slaves 
were liberated by the act of the British govern- 
ment. The British say, however, that we have 
no claim, for the simple reason that we have no 
rights in her territory, except such as her laws 
afford. Now, as she suffers no slaves in her ter- 
ritory, so we cannot claim them or pay for them 
assuch. Our reply to this is, that you dragged 
them into your territory. You put them there 
by the strong hand. They were in our ship, 
under our flag, and like the rest of the American 
property in that ship, were to be regarded with 
respect, and by the comity of nations you were 
bound to give all assistance to render it secure. 
Every American ship, sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, on whatever seas, or in whatever ports, 
is a part of the American territory. All that you 
can require, while in your ports, is that she 
should not violate your municipal laws, and be- 
yond this you have no power. She did not vio- 
late your laws. The seizure of the slaves, and 
putting them within your prisons, was your own 


act, of which you could not avail yourself in 


this discussion ; and the obligation was impera- 
tive upon you, to place them where you found 
them, to respect the ship’s papers as the only 
proofs that the vessel was not a pirate; and to 
suffer the American Consul to do the duty for 
which his office was chiefly recognised. 

Thus stands the claim for indemnity. Is Lord 
Ashburton prepared to allow it? Hardly,—un- 
less by secret articles. It is probable that the 
British ministry would be very willing to allow 
it; but British opinion will not. That opinion, 
on the subject of slavery, is a madness which 
will run its race, which cannot be reasoned with, 
and to which ministers must bow and bend, even 
while they scorn the miserable delusion from 
which it takes its rise. This certainly will be 
one of the unadjusted matters to be left over for 
the final settlement. 

The case of the burning of the steam-boat 
Caroline in 1837, in one of our harbours, at mid- 
night, by a band of marauders from the Canada 
shore,—a peaceful vessel, the property of a pri- 
vate citizen, lying without suspicion of harm, 
and without means of defence, at an unprotected 
wharf;—was one of those enormous offences 
against the peace of nations, which few nations 
but Great Britain would either attempt or justi- 
fy. She has justified the crime, in a manner the 
most conspicuous and offensive, by conferring a 
high title of distinction upon the chief actor in 
this cowardly and criminal act. It does not ap- 
pear that our government has taken any proper 
steps for procuring redress. Nearly five years 





— 


have elapsed since the crime was committed, yet 
no atonement has been made; and but for the 
spirited proceedings of the State of New-York, 
in the case of McLeod; the British government 
has had every reason to suppose that a perfect 
obtuseness on our part to vevery thing like na- 
tional sensibility, would furnish sufficient immu- 
nity for every offence of a like nature which they 
might think proper to authorize among their 
subjects. New-York, with a becoming firmness, 
has shown a determination to resent the aggres- 
sion upon her territory; but, beyond this, our 
submission to the indignity is singularly meek 
and patient. There has been some correspon- 
dence on the subject between the two govern- 
ments, which Mr. Tyler in his last message ad- 
mits, though with great reluctance, is far from 
satisfactory. The tone of his message on this 
and other subjects, is of such a tender and for- 
bearing temper, that we could hardly hope for 
any better results, if the same tone has been ob- 
served in the diplomatic correspondence. We 
have had occasion to see the tone of Great Bri- 
tain, and her activity, in the case of McLeod,—a 
case growing out of this very affair,—in which 
her demands, though not complied with,—were 
equally menacing and explicit. When will our 
people learn, that the language of resentment is 
very different from that of entreaty,—that such 
a language, authorized by the injury, is natural- 
ly expected by the wrong-doer ; and if forborne, 
or too much modified, actually invites insult and 
stimulates the spirit of aggression. We should, 
by this time, have acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the British temper, to know that mild- 
ness and concession are always mistaken by her 
for fear,—that in her world-wealth of self-esteem, 
she ascribes to her own potency, always, the 
forbearance which is born only of a sense of 
justice and a feeling of conciliation; and evi- 
dently claims as her due that deference and hu- 
mility which, we trust, will never be shown by 
our country where it is not called for by a Chris- 
tian toleration of unintended offence. In the 
case of a wilful and always grasping enemy like 
Great Britain, we should have no indulgence for 
any—not even the smallest of aggressions. 

We have now enumerated the several occa- 
sions for difficulty with Great Britain, which are 
at this moment most prominently before the two 
nations; but there is one other concern,—one 
interest, but a speck now in the horizon, which, 
it is our opinion, unless adjusted along with the 
subjects already considered, will become a cloud 
of fearful future magnitude, more full of war 
than either of those already before us. We re- 
fer to the unadjusted boundaries of the Oregon 
territory, and the undetermined claims of right 
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and presumption between ours and the British 
government. Of the Oregon territory, the Uni- 
ted States claim exclusive dominion, against any 
foreign power, of all the country extending east 
and west from the Rocky Mountains to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and north and south from the limits of 
the Mexican Republic, in latitude 42 north, to 
those of Russia, in latitude 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes north. Their claim is based on three 
grounds—1,as successors of France ; 2,of Spain ; 
and 3, in their own right, by reason of their own 
discovery. It is established, that the discoveries 
of Spain and France, in this region, preceded 
those of Great Britain; while it is unquestioned 
that the Columbia River itself was first entered 
and explored by an American captain, in an 
American vessel, from which it takes its name. 
For the long train, and consecutive arrangement 
of titles, by Spain and France, upon which the 
United States claim to this territory is founded, 
as well as the progress of American discovery 
in the same region, we refer the reader to the 
two reports of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, presented by Mr. Cushing, its chairman, to 
the House, in 1839. 

The claims of Great Britain are somewhat 
amusingly stated by her own ministers, in the 
following paragraph : 

“Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over 
any portion of that territory. Her present claim, not in 
respect to any part, but to the whole, is limited to a 
right of joint occupancy, in common with other States, 


leaving the right of exclusive dominion in abey- 
ance.” 


No doubt, acknowledging no exclusive right, 
herself, to any part of this territory, she would 
be willing to leave the question of exclusive do- 
minion in abeyance till doomsday. The exclu- 
sive right will unquestionably depend on priority 
of discovery and possession. This right must 
inhere somewhere. With whom does it inhere ? 
Not with Great Britain. That she herself dis- 
claims. The United States, on the other hand, 
does claim, not only by reason of her own discov- 
eries, possession and settlement, but as succes- 


sor, by treaty and convention, to the rights of 


Spain and France, which nations unquestiona- 
bly had the most perfect right which discovery 
could give. Witha most complete conviction to 
this effect, we yet find the government of the 
United States, with that characteristic feeble- 
ness,—amounting to moral imbecility,—which 
has so often disabled her diplomacy,—making 
temporary arrangements with Great Britain and 
other powers, by which to stave off the day of 
decisive adjustment. Instead of saying to the 
contemporary powers, “either this territory is 
yours or it is ours,” in the brief, manly phrase 


which would be employed by men in ordinary 
Vou. I. 











business,—and the only sort of phrase which is 
becoming in republican diplomacy,—they defer 
the decision of the question toa future day, and 
substitute for it an arrangement by which our 
claims become impaired,—the facts more sha- 
dowy and less easy of proof, and the argument 
confused by unnecessary particulars, which it is 
the policy of those having the imperfect right, 
to accumulate and crowd together. Meanwhile, 
the actual relations of the two governments, in 
regard to this territory, are defined by the third 
article of the before-mentioned convention of the 
20th of October, 1818, as follows: 


“Art. 3. It is agreed, that any country that may 
be claimed by either party on the northwest coast of 
America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, 
together with its harbors, bays, creeks, and the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, 
for the term of ten years from the date of the signa- 
ture of the present convention, to the vessels, citi- 
zens, and subjects of the two Powers: It being well 
understood, that this agreement is not to be construed 
to the prejudice of any claim which either of the 
two high contracting parties may have to any part 
of the said country, nor shall it be taken to affect the 
claims of any other power or state to any part of the 
said country; the only object of the high contracting 
parties in that respect being to prevent disputes and 
differences amongst themselves.” 

And the same rights are further defined, by a con- 
vention concluded at London the 6th September, 
1827, as follows: 

“ Art. 1. All the provisions of the third article of 
the convention concluded between the United States 
of America, and his majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and ireland, on the 20th 
of October, 1818, shall be and they are hereby further 
indefinitely extended and continued in force, in the 
same manner as if all the provisions of the said article 
were herein specifically recited. 

“Art. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either 
of the contracting parties, in case either should think 
fit, at any time after the 20th of October, 1828, on 
giving due notice of twelve months to the other con- 
tracting party, to annul and abrogate this convention ; 
and it shall, in such case, be accordingly entirely 
annulled and abrogated, after the expiration of the 
said term of notice. 

“ Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, or 
in the third article of the convention of the 20th of 
October, 1818, hereby continued in force, shall be 
construed to impair, or in any manner affect, the 
claims which either of the contracting parties may 
have to any part of the country westward of the 
Stony or Rocky Mountains.” 


This is a puny sort of diplomacy, quite incon- 
sistent with wisdom, or that peculiar frankuess 
and decisiveness of policy, by which our govern- 
ment should be administered. The consequence 
is, that at the end of the ten or twenty years of 
treaty, the parties are as far off from final settle- 
ment as ever, the arguments pro and con are to 
be renewed, with the difficulty already adverted 
to,--that of finding the facts obscured by time, 
and the reasoning impaired by extraneous ar- 
rangements, which serve no other purpose than 
to increase the presumptions in favor of the iim- 
perfect, _— rendering them imperfect in the 
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case of the honest claimant. What has been 
the consequence of this, our imbecile diplomacy ? 
Why, that the British government, under the 
name of the Hudson’s Bay, or North-West Com- 
pany, have taken possession of the best places 
for military operations, have built forts, and es- 
tablished colonies, from which they diverge to 
the settled portions of the United States, smug- 
gling into them British manufactures, along an 
immense line of territory, thinly settled, which it 
is very difficult to guard. We take the follow- 
ing interesting passages, descriptive of this com- 
pany, and of its operations, from the official re- 
port already referred to. 


‘Great Britain had very much distinguished her- 
self at an early period, by voyages of discovery in 
the seas to the northeast and this Continent. ‘Thus 
it happened that she acquired territorial rights on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, which at the Congress of 
Utrecht were formally acknowledged by France, as 
before stated. The extent of this territory was not 
then, nor until long afterwards, definitely settled. 
Meanwhile, among the corrupt monopolies of the reign 
of Charles II. was the grant of charter to the “ Ad- 
venturers of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” Their 
declared and proper objects were, of course, naviga- 
tion, and trade in the furs, fish, or other productions 
of Hudson’s Bay. Exploration was, one of the bene- 
fits anticipated from the Company; but the Compa- 
ny itself proved for more than a century to be the 
great obstacle to exploration, or in the emphatic 
language of the London Quarterly Review, (a com- 
petent witness on such a point,) ‘“ From the moment 
this body of ‘Adventurers’ was instituted, the spirit 
of ‘adventure’ died away; and every succeeding 
effort was palsied by the baneful influence of a mo- 
nopoly, of which the discovery of a northwest pas- 
sage was deemed the forerunner of destruction.” 
This Company is to America precisely what the 
East India Company is to Asia. It has been suffer- 
ed to extend its power from Labrador southwest- 
wardly to Lake Superior, thence along the ligne des 
versants of the Mississippi and Missouri, and so sweep- 
ing around by the base of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Slave Lake, and thence back to the extreme 
northeastern shores of the Atlantic. A glance at 
the map will show the vast extent of those imperial 
dominions. When by the aid of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Provinces, Great Britain had subdued Canada, 
this did not become incorporated with the posses- 
sions of the Hudson’s Bay Company. On the contra- 
ry, when the independence of the United States gave 
rise to new relations in the Northwest, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was placed by Britain on the footing 
of an independent Power; and in regulating the 
rights of mutual transit in that quarter, Jay’s Treaty 
contains this clause: ‘‘ The country within the limits 
of the Hndson’s Bay Company only excepted.” 
That is to say, when the territorial or commercial 
rights of the United States are to be restricted, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company is put forward as an inde- 
pendent foreign state. So also is it, when there is 
opportunity or occasion to extend British rights in 
competition with ours; as in dealings with the In- 
dians it has repeatedly happened, where the acts of 
the Company have at all times been greatly injuri- 
ous to the United States. But, on the contrary, if 
the United States, or any other Power, seeks to re- 
press the pretensions of the Company, it is no longer 
left by Great Britain to stand on its own bottom asa 
political community, but is taken under the wing of 
the British Government. This, indeed, we know is 
the precise mode in which the East Indian Company 





has been made the instrument of conquering the hun- 
dred millions of Hindostans. 

After the Hudson’s Bay Company had for a length 
of time lorded it in sole supremacy over the Indians 
of the extensive region claimed by it, there sprung 
up a competitor of its profitable fur-trade in the 
Northwest Company of Montreal. These two com- 
panies did not seruple to engage in continual feuds, 
growing out of jealousies of trade, and mutual com- 
plaints of violated privileges; nay, they actually 
waged hostilities one against the other in the guise 
of sovereign states; rendering the interior of the 
continent a scene of rapine, outrage, and bloodshed. 

These empire-companies and their traders, trap- 
pers, and agents, have been the immediate instru- 
ments of much of that perpetual intermeddling of 
Great Britain with the Indians of the United States, 
which, from 1775 to the present day, has never 
ceased to be practised to our injury, and the fruits 
of which were seen in every one of the disasters of 
the West and Northwest, from the massacres of 
Wyoming and Cherry Valley and the defeats of 
Harmer and St. Clair to the later enterprises of Te- 
cumseh and Black Hawk. 

This latter company, (the Northwest Company so 
called,) it was, which fraudulently obtained posses- 
sion of Astoria in 1812, and hoisted the British flag 
on the Columbia. Its differences with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were at length adjusted; in 1821 the 
two companies became one, continuing to act under 
the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and, by 
act of Parliament, the Company received a grant of 
civil jurisdiction, which it now exercises at all its 
establishments. ‘That is, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany is the medium through which Great Britain 
exercises exclusive civil jurisdiction over all the ter- 
ritory of Oregon, in which it is conceded, on all 
hands, our rights are at least equaltohers. Nor civil 
jurisdiction only. It is known by the official report 
of Mr. Slacum, who recently visited the territory in 
behalf of the United States, that the Company has, in 
addition to a number of minor factories, one at Van- 
couver on the Columbia, which is in all respects a 
military post, though, like the sepoys and other 
troops of Hindostan, the garrison consists of the ser- 
vants of the Company, not of officers and men bear- 
ing the Queen’s commission. Of other establish- 
ments of the Company, (which are in name as in 
fact forts,) there are known to be Fort Umqua, on 
the Umqua; Fort George, Fort Nez Perces, Fort 
Okanagan, Fort Colville, and Koolante fort, besides 
Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, or its branches; 
= Fort Nasqually, south of the strait of Juan de 

“uca. 

To prove these general facts, and also to show the 
effect of them, a few authentic statements follow 
from persons of approved authority. 

The President’s Message of the 23d of December, 
1837, contains this information: 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company have also several 
depots, situated on watercourses, in the interior of the 
country ; the principal one is at Fort Vancouver, on 
the northern bank of the Columbia river, about eighty 
or one hundred miles from its mouth. It is known 
by information recently obtained, that the English 
company have a steamboat on this river, and that 
they have a saw-mill, and are cutting timber on the 
territory claimed by the United States, and are ship- 
ping it in considerable quantities to the Sandwich 
islands.” 

Mr. Cambreleng says: 

‘“‘T have in my possession the actual returns of the 
furs collected by the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
year 1828, which, according to a valuation made by 
one who hasa thorough knowledge of the trade, 
amount to $894,879 85. The shares of that com- 
pany have increased from £60, or 40 per cent. to 
£240 sterling, or 140 per cent. above par. The busi- 
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ness of the company has continued to increase at 
the rate of from 60 to $100,000 annually. ‘The pros- 
perous condition of the Hudson’s Bay Company may 
be attributed, in some measure, to the advantages 
enjoyed by the British traders, who procure their 
manufuctures without duty, while the American 
traders pay 40 per cent. and upwards; and who can 
send their furs to the American market, while our 
traders pay a duty in the British market. But the 
most important advantage enjoyed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company is the admirable harbor at the mouth 
of the Columbia, which we virtually and unfortunate- 
ly granted them by our treaty of 1818. ‘That settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Columbia river is now the 
centre of an immense trade in furs and, unless we 
take some step to place our traders on an equal foot- 
ing with the British, and secure to the former the 
privilege of trading in safety within our own domin- 
ions at least, our Indian trade must decline, and we 
must make up our minds to surrender the whole In- 
dian country to Great Britain.” 

Mr. Irving says: 

“Though the (Hudson’s Bay) Company, by treaty, 
have a right to a participation only in the trade of 
these regions, (beyond the Rocky Mountains,) and 
are, in fact, but tenants in sufferance; yet have they 
quietly availed themselves of the original oversight, 
and subsequent supineness of the American Govern- 
ment, to establish a monopoly of the trade of the ri- 
ver (Columbia) and its dependencies ; and are adroit- 
ly proceeding to fortify themselves in their usurpa- 
tion, by securing all the strong points of the country. 

Nor is it likely the latter (the American traders) 
will ever be able to maintain any footing in the land, 
until the question of territorial right is adjusted be- 
tween the two countries. The sooner that takes 
place, the better. It is a question too serious to na- 
tional pride, if not to national interest, to be slurred 
over; and every year is adding to the difficulties 
which environ it. 

The resources of the country * * in the hands of 
America, enjoying a direct trade with the East In- 
dies, would be brought into quickening activity, and 
might soon realize the dream of Mr. Astor, in giving 
rise to a flourishing commercial empire.”—( Rocky 
Mountains, vol. 2) 

The plans of Great Britain in respect to this coun- 
try, are shadowed forth by Sir Alexander Mackensie 
as follows: 

“But, whatever course may be taken from the At- 
lantic, the Columbia is the line of communication 
from the Pacific Ocean pointed out by nature, as it is 
the only navigable river in the whole extent of Van- 
couver’s minute survey of that coast. Its banks, al- 
so, form the first level country in all the southern ex- 
tent of the continental coast from Cook’s entry, and, 
consequently, the most northern situation fit for co- 
lonization, and suitable for the residence of a civil- 
ized people. By opening this intercourse between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and forming regu- 
lar establishments through the interior, and at both 
extremes, as well as along the coasts and islands, the 
entire command of the fur trade of North America 
might be obtained from latitude 48 degrees north, to 
the pole, except that portion of it which the Russians 
have in the Pacific. To this may be added the 
fishery in both seas, and the markets of the four 
quarters of the globe. Such would be the field for 
commercial enterprise; and incalculable would be 
the produce of it, when supported by the operations 
of that credit and capital which Great Britain so pre- 
eminently possesses.” —( Travels, vol. 2.) 

To which the same writer adds, that the effect of 
the development of those plans would be the com- 
plete exclusion of Americans from the country, and 
the most important political as well as commercial 
advantages to the United Kingdom. 

The Committee will have occasion to submit to 





the House additional information on these points, 
when they dispose of that part of their instructions 
which reters to the statistical condition and political 
value of the country of Oregon. It is sufficient for 
the immediate purpose to have demonstrated that the 
plan of the British to put an end to American enter- 
prise in the valley of the Columbia has succeeded. 

Still, this object has been accomplished under the 
shelter of a convention, which provides that the 
country of Oregon, together with its harbors, bays, 
and creeks, and the navigation of ali rivers within 
the same, shall for the time being be free and open 
to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Pow- 
ers; and which thus professes to give equal present 
advantages to the people of each nation, and to pre- 
judge the ultimate rights of neither. But the practi- 
cal effect of the convention is the reverse, in that 
nearly all the present advantages are enjoyed by 
England, and the ultimate rights of the United States 
are seriously endangered. 

This arises from the peculiar organization of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which now in fact rules 
over the whole country, and has exclusive posses- 
sion of its trade, just as completely as the East India 
Company in Hindostan at the period of its early 
conquests there, when it was a close corporation, 
and independent of the King’s ministers. Individu- 
al traders, and ordinary commercial companies, can- 
not stand against it. They cannot compete in re- 
sources with this great empire-corporation. Besides 
which, a powerful incorporated company like this, 
having exclusive privileges of trade by charter, and 
those privileges conveying territory as appurtenant to 
trade,—a monster and an anomaly in its nature as it 
is,—such a company is in itself, to all intents and 
purposes, a territorial government. It has all the 
civil and all the military machinery of government. 
Nay, more. Theact of Parliament already referred 
to, gives to the courts of Upper Canada the same ci- 
vil Jurisdiction, in all respects, within the parts of 
America not within the limits of Lower or Upper 
Canada, nor of any civil government of the United 
States, as they have within the limits of Upper Can- 
ada. England may appoint justices of peace, or 
constitute other inferior courts in those parts. There 
is no provision in the act to except citizens of the 
United States, or country claimed by the United 
States, from this jurisdiction. And these provisions 
are precisely applicable to the country beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and to that only; and there is no 
other part of America to which they do apply. This, 
indeed, is well understood by American citizens in 
Oregon to be the fact; as the Committee have been 
expressly informed. So that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company not only monopolizes the trade of Oregon, 
but may control the inhabitants, and even send them 
to Upper Canada to be tried for imputed offences. 

The privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
operate injuriously in another respect. Experience 
has shown the necessity of military posts among the 
Indians. The Company accordingly has its great 
post, and its lesser forts, all of them British military 
posts in fact, but with the peculiarity, that its flag 
not being the Queen’s flag, the Government is ena- 
bled to pursue the disingenuous course of claiming 
rights and territory in virtue of acts performed by it, 
while in the same breath disavowing all Govern- 
ment responsibility for those acts. But the United 
States has no military postthere. It has no gigantic 
company, like that of the Hudson’s Bay, to be put for- 
ward to act the ambiguous and insidious part of a 
government, or of private individuals, as the policy 
of state may render most convenient. If it estab- 
lishes a post, it must do so openly and above-board, 
in its own name. But this Great Britain objects to, 
so that still the monopoly of trade and of civil and 
military power, shall be held by her indirectly, through 
the means of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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The Committee are of opinion that this ground of 
distinction ought to be no longer admitted by the 
United States. So long as Great Britain takes to 
herself the fruits of the operations of these empire- 
corporations, and the millions of subjects they con- 
quer, and the vast realms they subdue, are governed 
and held for her advantage, she oug!it not to be per- 
mitted to set up any distinction, in her dealings with 
a foreign state, between their acts and hers. So far 
as regards the rights or the safety of that foreign 
state, a military post established by the East India 
Company, or the Hudson’s Bay Company, is a mili- 
tary post established by Great Britain. Not to per- 
ceive this, is to shut our eyes to the system of opera- 
tions, by means of which Great Britain has built up 
the stupendous fabric of her power in the East and 
the VW est.” 


These statements and opinions are amply sup- 
ported by numerous testimonies, personal and 
official, which are appended to the report. It 
would give us pleasure, did we contemplate any 
thing more than the mere presentment of the 
skeleton facts to our readers, to select several 
very interesting passages from these authorities, 
on the subject of the climate, soil, productions, 
and general characteristics of the Oregon terri- 
tory. But we have not space for this. We do 
not regard any of the proposed plans for pre- 
venting or restraining British aggression, as 
likely to be effectual; until the broad question 
of right is settled, until both parties are satisfied, 
and one of them, at least, is put to silence for- 
ver. On the subject of the British claim, and 
the progress of British ambition, we present the 
report of Mr. Baylies, in the 19th Congress, as 
equally true and interesting. 


“After a careful examination of the British claim, 
the committee have unanimously come to the con- 
clusion that it is wholly unfounded, and that the na- 
vigators of Great Britain were not the original dis- 
coverers of any part of the region which is included 
between the Mexican and Russian boundaries. Ne- 
vertheless, the minute examination which has been 
made by them of parts of this coast, ought, perhaps, 
to secure to the nation who patronized them some- 
thing more than could be claimed as a positive right; 
but we think the offer of Mr. Rush, to continue the 
boundary along the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean, was as 
great a concession as would be compatible with our 
interests, our honour, or our rights. 

It is a question, at first somewhat difficult of solu- 
tion, why Great Britain should have become so ex- 
tremely anxious to wrest from the United States a 
territory comparatively of limited extent, and, consi- 
dering the vast domains in Asia, Africa, Australasia, 
and America, which she has yet to populate and to 
reclaim, comparatively of little value; yet, a little 
reflection will suggest the answer, 

Great Britain adopts no plans of policy from ca- 
price or vanity. Her ambition is developed in a 
system of wise and sagacious projects to check, to 
influence, and to control all nations, by means of her 
navy and her commerce; in prosperity and in adver- 
sity, in peace and in war, she has pursued this grand 
design, with an energy and perseverance which does 
infinite credit to her political sagacity and foresight. 

Great Britain and Ireland may be assimilated to 
huge fortifications on the western frontier of Europe. 
She sends forth her fleets. Every seventy-four is a 





floating fort, which can move rapidly along the whole 
extent of the European coast. 

At the strait of the Mediterranean sea, the southern 
extremity of Europe, she holds an impregnable for- 
tress, from which she can act either upon the south- 
ern coasts of France and Italy, or the coast of Bar- 
bary, near the eastern extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The Ionian islands and Malta will enable 
her to act with a controlling power upon Egypt, the 
Grecian Archipelago, Greece, and a great part of the 
Turkish Empire. In a single week she can annihi- 
late their commerce and destroy their maritime ci- 
ties. From Gibraltar she can also act upon the 
north-western, and, from St. Helena, upon the south- 
western coasts of Africa. 


The extreme southern part of Africa, the Cape of 


Good Hope, now in her possession, will always en- 
able her to control the southern part of that vast pe- 
niusula, and its whole eastern coast, from Cape 
Town to the Red Sea. 

From the Isle of France, her operations upon the 
African coast can be effectually aided; and the pos- 
session of that island establishes, firmly, her power 
to control the whole commerce of the Indian Ocean. 
Her continuous settlements and fortifications on both 
coasts of Hindostan, flanked by Ceylon, in the same 
manner as she flanks Europe, will always render her 
invincible in that quarter. 


Neither has she neglected North America. Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, and Trinidad, are almost in line. 
From the two first she can act with powerful effect 
upon the whole coast of the United States. Trini- 
dad is almost connected with the continent of South 
America, at the very point where the Carribean sea, 
which washes the whole north coast of South Ameri- 
ca, unites with the Atlantic—a point equally formi- 
dable to the Republic of Colombia, the Dutch and 
French possessions on the continent, and the Empire 
of Brazil. 


These front stations afford her, at all times, the 
means of concentrating all her flying artillery of the 
deep upon any selected point. ‘These stations enable 
her in war to strike with a thousand arms; and, if 
not to annihilate, at least to control and check, the 
whole commerce of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

Always alive to her great interests, she early dis- 
covered the importance of the Pacific Ocean to her 
commercial projects. 

Holding the vast island of New Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land, she is already possessed of the na- 
val empire of the south-eastern Pacific; no long pe- 
riod will elapse before the Burmese Empire will fn 
before her arms; and the possession of Cochin China 
will advance the flag of St. George to the shores of 
the Northern Pacific, and, sooner or later, will en- 
able her to control the commerce of China, which 
exists only at Canton, to which she will be a near, a 
dreaded, and a dangerous neighbor. 


She now claims the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands. Taheita is obedient to her power. What, 
then, remains, to enable her to encompass the globe 2 
Columbia river and De Fuca’s strait! Possessed of 
these, she will soon plant her standards on every 
island in the Pacific Ocean. 

Except the Columbia, there is no river which 
opens far into the interior on the whole western shore 
of the Pacific Ocean. There is no secure port or 
naval station from 39 degrees to 46 degrees. 

The possession of these waters will give her the 
command of the Northern Pacific, enable her to con- 
tro] the commerce and policy of Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. These rich nations 
will be her commercial colonies. “She will then 


gather to herself all nations, and her ambition will 
span the earth.” 


In our next we shall endeavour to ascertain 
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the real resources, naval and military, for the de- 


fence of the country,—its preparedness to begin 


war or to resent indignity. 


LOVE’S TOUR FOR THE PICTURESQUE. 


I’ve linger’d all too long, 
With a much too fond neglect, 
Where the glad thousand throng, 
With many a glory deck’d; 
Bow’d at too far a shrine, 
Loved with too losing art, 
And with too feeble a spirit pine, 
O’er the doom which makes us part. 


But I’ve sworn to better things, 
And I'll run a manlier race, 
The hope that sigs and the love that sings 
Shall to nobler things give place. 
I will no more serenade, 
I will no more sigh to the moon, 
And in search of some foreign aid, 
I shall start on my travels soon. 


I'll seek the Tallulah Falls, 
And look on Torrora’s stream, 
On the Highwassee make some calls, 
On the cliffs of Mount Yonah dream. 
Through the vale of Naugoochie rove, 
Where Guy Rivers once of old, 
A smart trade in ponies drove, 
All of which is in history told. 


But do not you think, I pray, 
For the picturesque I fly, 
If it chance to fall in my way, 
It may chance I will turn an eye. 
But the scenes that I most desire, 
And the colours that most I seek, 
Are found in an eye of fire, 
And bright on a Georgian cheek. 


Let them look where Mount Yonah swells, 
In the landscape a very gem, 

At brawling streams and at fairy dells,— 
Enough that I look at them. 

The sense of love, not the sighing, 
Is the doctrine which now I profess, 

The living for love, not the dying, 
The delight and not the distress. 

So away to Naugoochie’s valley, 
Torrora, Tallulah, and all; 

In a week I intend to sally, 
You may look for me back next fall. 

Cuitpe Hazarp. 





HOPELESSNESS—A FRAGMENT. 


Otivia, thou wilt weep me, when the hours 
Shall that sad day engender, which shall see 
The fond eye shut forever, and the voice, 

Now strong—to thee appealing for a thought, 
When it is silent. Thou wilt weep, methinks, 
In memory of that love, which, erring else, 
Hath been most true to thee. 





THE SETTLEMENTS OF COLIGNY.* 
CoMPREHENDED Within the same epoch, which 
I have described as the most valuable in our 
history, for the purposes of art in fiction, are 
to be found a series of events which, as they lie 
immediately along our own borders and seem 
singularly susceptible of poetic arrangement and 
illustration, will demand a brief portion of our 
time. I allude now to the famous settlements 
made under the auspices of Coligny—the set- 
tlements of Ribault and Laudonniere;—with the 
subsequent invasion and destruction of them by 
Pedro Mélendez, and the retributive justice which 
followed at the hands of the brave Chevalier de 
Gorgues. I suppose it well understood that the 
French colony consisted of that class of religion- 
ists, who were known, in those days, as Hugue- 
nots,—a name the source of which is involved 
in impenetrable obscurity. That they travers- 
ed Carolina, Georgia and Florida—countries, 
known, at that time, under the common name of 
Florida—that they settled on the frontier of the 
State,—entrenched themselves, and occasionally 
explored the country,—we will suppose to be 
also sufficiently well known. But it is not so 
generally known what a fine series of romances 
belongs to this history. Let us trace it with a 
hurried vision. The settlement chosen, upon an 
island in the waters of Port Royal, the fortress 
built and a friendly intercourse established with 
the Indians, Ribault departs for France, leav- 
ing a small colony of twenty-four men, under 
the command of one Captain Albert. A force 
so small,—so thoroughly isolated—thousands 
of miles from home and help—among nations 
of conflicting savages—poorly supplied with 
provisions—lacking in all resources—one would 
suppose—as well from the obvious necessity of 
unanimity among them, as from the social ten- 
dencies,—that they would harmonize in objects, 
and yield a hearty and affectionate support to 
the common interests. Such, however, was not 
the case. Albert, the captain, seems to have 
been one of those ordinary men who is spoiled 
by elevation. He converts his authority into 
a despotism. With a vain appetite to display 
his power, or under some slight provocation, he 
singles out one of his men,—who happens to be 
a favorite among the people—as his victim. 
He subjects him to a punishment—something 
short of death,—but which, in the condition of 
the colony, seems to have been worse than death 
itself. He sends him into banishment. Deso- 





* Considered with reference to their use as fur- 
nishing materials for art in fiction. From a dis- 
course delivered before the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety. 
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lation and famine threaten the soldier,—but he 
suffers from neither. He is provided against 
hunger,—he is consoled by society. The poet 
alone, or the romancer, can declare boldly by 
whom he is suecoured—who brings him food and 
nourishment—who shares his desolate exile. 
Was it some gentle Indian damsel—some Poca- 
hontas of St. Helena—nay, was it not because 
of the smiles of some such bright humanity that 
he first suffers the doom of banishment. There 
is some faint tradition whicl»will justify this con- 
jecture. Should the poet ever avail himself of 
this tradition—should he even proclaim this, in 
song, to be the true story,—where is the historian 
to gainsay it witha solemn chronicle—where is 
the critic who will question its moral truth. It 
is a sufficient truth for all the purposes of the 
poet. But the exile is consoled and succoured— 
we will suppose, by the Indian damsel. More— 
he is avenged. He had qualities to inspire love 
among his comrades, as well as in the bosom of 
the dusky maiden. They rise in arms against 
their tyranny, and Albert perishes in the conflict. 

Suchastory mightend here. Properly group- 
ed, and with the addition of such farther persons 
of the drama, as the action must have had, 
though history has not deemed it necessary to 
record their names, the parts have an epic 
fitness and dependency, and possess quite a 
dramatic finish. But this forms but a single 
scene in this domestic history. Let us suggest 
the second. Albert being slain, the insurgents 
choose a successor; but this event, though it 
quiets their strifes, fails to bring peace to the 
colony. Their exile has been protracted—their 
supplies from France have failed—and, yearning 
with the maladie du pays,—they resolve upon 
returning to their European home. The simple 
narrative which tells us of the modes and sub- 
stitutes which they employed, in building and 
fitting out their little brigantine, with which to 
traverse the weary waste of ocean, is pleasant- 
ly pathetic.—How, without artificers of any kind, 
they yet ventured upon one of the most noble of 
the mechanic arts. How they gathered from 
the oaks, the moss, and from the pines, the resin, 
with which to caulk their vessel—how the In- 
dians brought them cordage for tackle, doubt- 
lessly made of moss also,—and how their own 
garments furnished the frail canvas—these are 
little minutia, which remind us of that dear 
book of our childhood, Robinson Crusoe! ‘Drunk- 
en with joy,’ according to the chronicle, they put 
to sea, without heeding wind or weather—with- 
outan adequate supply of food. The usual nar- 
rative of ocean caprice ensues. Tossed about 
and baffled by storm—out of water and pro- 
visions—despair seizes on their hearts ;—and 





here follows one of those terrible events which, 
by duly exhibiting its miserable weaknesses, 
should help to humble the poor heart of human- 
ity. One of their number is required as a victim, 
to pacify the now frenzied appetites of the re- 
maining unhappy wretches; and the brave fel- 
low, whom they had rescued from the tyranny 
of Albert, proves his gratitude, and justifies the 
interest which they had shown in his behalf, by 
voluntarily subjecting his own bosom to the knife! 
What a subject is this for the heart painter— 
for the analyst of its wild phrenzies—its deep 
desolation, and its dark despair—its degrading 
willingness to prolong life on any terms; and 
its individual example, of that sublime fearless- 
ness, which is ready to encounter the grim enemy, 
under aspects the most terrible, and at the least 
expected moment. 

But, even this event does not conclude this 
tragic history. A second colony repairs to the 
spot, ignorant of the fate of the former, and too 
late to bring them succour. Laudonniere, their 
new captain, builds another fortress, and the 
Indians, as in the case of his predecessor, gather 
to his assistance. An error in his policy and hu- 
manity, is yet a source of poetic and romantic 
interest. He foments wars among the natives, 
and lends the force of his arms to a faction. He 
converts friends into enemies. The Indians 
withold their supplies, and insurrection among 
his own people, is the natural effect of privation. 
They conspire against him—penetrate his tent, 
in armour, at midnight—drag him on ship- 
board,—and with swords at his throat, extort 
from him a regular commission of piracy. How 
they cruized—whom they captured, and by what 
means they were destroyed, are things which 
may be found in the record—but all must see, 
that, in the material thus indicated—in the ex- 
traordinary character of the events—the daring 
temper of the persons concerned—the various 
passions brought into play—and the general 
absence of those precise details which would 
conflict with the privileges of invention—will be 
found all the resources and the facilities, which, in 
the case of preceding history, have been as the 
quarry and the block in the hands of the suc- 
cessful artist. 

But the truly sublime and terrible catastro- 
phe, to this sad tale of colonial enterprise, is 
yet to follow. The closing portion of this his- 
tory is one of peculiar grandeur—bright with a 
a lurid sort of brightness—a strange, wild mix- 
ture of glare and gloom,—such as startles, half 
offends and half delights us, in the religious 
pictures of John Martin! We have said that 
the French colonists were Huguenots—another 
name for a class of religionists of the Protestant 
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faith, That they were French and Protestants, 
were twofold reasons why they should be objects 

of special hate to the Spanish Catholics, who 

asserted a claim to the whole country. There 

was a famous—or rather an infamous—captain 

of that time—a man, cold dark and designing. 

Brave, indeed, as was the Spanish distinction in 

those days—but totally wanting in those gentler 

graces of character, which subdue the asperities 

of valor, and soothe, if they cannot entirely sub- 

due the severities of war. Pedro Melendez 

was notless a bigot in religion, because he had 

been heavily amerced for crime. He prepared 
to atone to his king and his religion, by the 
commission of a darker crime than any, in the 
long, black catalogue, of his past offences. He 
descended upon the French with a superior ar- 
mament. Unhappily, the forces of the latter 
were divided. One portion held their fortress, 
while another, and the larger, keptthe sea. The 
fierce valor of Melendez, aided by a cruel for- 
tune, and stimulated by a savage fury, enables 
him to storm the fortress. Such as escape the 
sword in the assault, and yield to his mercy, are 
hurried to the neighboring tree. In this bloody 
manner, nearly two hundred persons perished. 
Mass was said on the spot, when the work was 
done, and while the earth yet smoked with the 
blood of carnage, the place was dedicated to 
God, by this miserable butcher! 

The fate of those who had sought safety on the 
seas, was not more fortunate. Pursued by the 
Spaniards, and scattered by storm, they aban- 
doned their stranded vessels and sought safety 
along the shore. They had weapons in their 
hands—they were yet free. They could make 
desperate fight—they could perish like men! 
But the constant pressure of evil fortune had 
chilled their souls and subdued their cour- 
age. They listened to—they treated with,— 
the murderer! The false hearted Spaniard 
invited them to seek his mercy. A few of 
the bravest among them, suspected, as _ well 
they might, the value of such an assurance.— 
These held themselves aloof;j—but the great- 
er number—hopeless of better things, and al- 
most resigned to any fate, rather than prolong 
such an exhausting struggle—complied with his 
invitation. A small river ran between the op- 
posing armies while the conference proceeded 
on its banks. On one side stood Melendez, 
sternly phlegmatic—indomitably cool. He pro- 
vides a boat—he suffers the French officers to 
pass, to and fro, while the treaty is in progress. 
Nay, even sets food and refreshments before 
them—conducts them to the plain where the 
carcasses of their brethren lie, yet ungathered, 
in their gore,—and coldly requires, that they 


should confide in his merey,—that they should 
surrender at discretion! It was the strangest 
fatuity, with this bloody evidence before their 
eyes, that they should give ear, for a single in- 
stant, to the cruel monster. But that despair, 
which enfeebles the heart, usurps equal mas- 
tery over the judgment. They yield,—them- 
selves and their people. In small detachments, 
just such a number as the boat can carry, they 
are ferried across the river. Each division, as 
it arrives, is conducted out of sight, to the plain 
where their comrades have been butchered, and 
subjected, man by man, to the same bloody 
doom. Melendez superintends the execution. 
He is described as deliberately drawing, with 
his cane, a line upon the sands, and thus desig- 
nating the spot, where the butchery shall be 
done. Itis grateful to know that a small band, 
endowed with a nobler spirit, confiding to their 
weapons rather than to the words of the Span- 
iard, compelled him to terms of safety and com- 
parative indulgence. One brave captain, with 
twenty men, disdaining the terms which their 
comrades had secured,—perhaps, and properly, 
doubting any terms with a wretch so per- 
fidious—preferred rather to trust the forest 
thickets, with their savage possessors, than 
the faith of their European foes. Separ- 
ating themselves from those who submitted, 
they disappeared from sight. The Spaniards 
sought for them in vain. Their farther history 
is a blank. They were never heard of more. 
What was the fate of that little band? There 
may be an answer, hereafter, to this question. 
It may be that their probable fortunes, rich in 
adventure, and made glorious by romance, shall 
yet delight the ears of our children. They may 
be made to see, in all the colours of the epic 
muse, that strange, dark, picturesque strife—that 
fierce, fanatic warrior, standing on the shores of 
the San Matheo, cane in hand,—marking along 
the earth, a faint, but dreadfully intelligible sign— 
to be afterwards made more legible by blood— 
while, in the distance, appears the little boat, 
bringing the captive Frenchmen, ten by ten, un- 
conscious, like sheep to the slaughter,—to perish, 
by sudden stroke, where that little line is drawn! 

It is something to know that this massacre 
was avenged. Man’s blood, shed by his bro- 
ther, does not cry in vain to Heaven. A hero, 
as religiously resolute in vengeance, as Melendez 
had been in crime, prompted by a single spirit of 
retributive justice, retaliated on the murderers. 
Already, the deeds of the valiant Gascon, Do- 
minique de Gorgues, are spoken of with those 
of Bayard and Du Guesclin. It might be no dif- 
ficult matter, even now, to make them the subject 





of story, and himself the hero of an epic song! 
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STANZAS. 


IT am weary of the city with all its bustle gay, 

And my inmost spirit seemeth to languish and decay 
Amid the dust and turmoil, and ever-growing thrall 

Of actual life, which presses, like some strong pall on all. 


The morning’s ear is tortured with each discordant cry, 
That comes, in startling cadence, from every passer-by ; 
And the hush of dawn departeth, its magic all has flown, 
Before ny yearning senses can catch one angel-tone. 


The hot and sultry mid-day,—what gift can it confer 

On one, who would be ever, calm quiet’s worshipper ? 

For oh! the paths of labour, how seldom are they fraught 
With those inysterious sympathies, that give new life to thought. 


And e’en when blessed twilight unfolds its shadowy veil, 
And toil lies down to sluinber, beneath the star-vault pale ; 
E’en then, with soothing fancies, I am not always blest, 
The soul’s jarr’d lute still keepeth, the memory of unrest. 


Would I were ’mong the mountains, where one inay feel the air, 
And list the torrents chanting, like spirits, every where ; 
Where birds wake dreamy music in every brake and tree; 
Oh! what an answering cadence, their notes would find in me. 


Not desolate, though lonely, ’'d wander far and nigh, 

Where flowers are ever fresh’ning, and dew-drops never dry ; 
Where every leaf that falleth upon the rustling ground, 
Should tell its fate, in dying, to all the dell around. 


*Mid atmosphere elysian, my heart, on new-born wing, 

Would rove the hills and valleys, like some enchanted thing; 

Would seek the lime-stone cavern, where day-light scarce finds 
room, e 

And revel in the deep hush of its delicious gloom. 


h! Nature,—could I linger but for these summer days 
Among ihy haunts, so distant, from life’s too crowded ways ; 
Methinks a pulse more healthful, would to my spirit come, 
And I would rest contented within my city home. 


Charleston, S. C. Mary E. LEg. 





THE PIRATES AND THE PALATINES. 
A LEGEND OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


Tuere is a tradition of the North-Carolina 
shores, which we have at present in a crude 
state, but which, in the hands of some of our ro- 
mancers, may be wrought into a most beautiful 
fiction. It has been a subject of even recent as- 
sertion, certified by the sworn testimonies of 
credible persons, that, annually, at a certain pe- 
riod in every year, a luminous object, having the 
exact appearance of a ship on fire, appears upon 
the coast. Seeming to burn furiously, it yet 
speeds along, undiminished in fiery bulk and 
volume,—sailing with ineredible rapidity until 
out of sight, but again suddenly re-appearing at 
the original point, and pursuing the same iden- 
tical route ;—and in this progress, to and fro, it 
continues throughout that particular night of the 
year which is appropriated to its exhibition. 

This singular spectacle is accounted for by 
the following story. The burning ship goes by 
the name of the “Ship of the Palatines.” The 
tradition is, that some time in the reign of the 


first George, a small company of that class of 


emigrants who were known as German Pala- 
tines, were provided with a ship in London, at 





the public expense, that they might be transpor- 
ted to this country. It is well known that this 
sort of assistance was frequently rendered to a 
class of people, who were in most cases exceed- 
ingly poor. Itso happened, however, that the 
Palatines in question were in rather better cir- 
cumstances than was commonly the case with 
their countrymen. They had money, but, with 
a small cunning, they affected a degree of pov- 
erty, without the notoriety of which, the help of 
government—not to speak of private charities— 
would have been withheld. They had accumu- 
lated gold, vessels of silver, goods of various 
kinds and value,---their whole stock which had 
been parsimoniously preserved, and carefully 
concealed, with all the art of a small and selfish 
community. Their treasures occupied but little 
space, and were cautiously put from sight in the 
mass of their inferior baggage. In this condi- 
tion of things, they went on board the vessel 
which had been provided for them, and soon af- 
ter put out to sea. 

The voyage was a protracted one, in a half- 
retten bark, and with head winds a great part of 
the time. Wearied out with a confinement, and 
sickened with a sort of travel to which they were 
unaccustomed, the poor Palatines were heartily 
rejoiced when they at length saw land. They 
made the coast of North-Carolina, late in the 
day, and seeing the shores so nigh, the poor 
creatures, half mad with joy, began to hoist up 
their baggage in readiness for the promised 
landing. But they were destined to be disap- 
pointed. In the excitement of the occasion and 
moment, they forgot their prudence, and either 
made an ostentatious exhibition of their wealth, 
or some words escaped them which led the cap- 
tain of their vessel to suspect their possession of 
it. His greedy eye had beheld their treasures, 
or his greedy ears had heard their foolish boast 
of possessions which they had never made public 
in England. 

This discovery awakened the devil in his 
heart. He gave the sign to his mate; perhaps 
intimated his object to the seamen generally. 
in those days the profession of piracy was not as 
odious as it is in ours. Successful piracy, in- 
deed, was rather an honorable business ; and he 
who practised it with most profit, was likely also 
to acquire from it most honor. It was only dis- 
creditable, like any other speculation, when un- 
profitable. At all events, the captain, determined 
upon possessing himself of the wealth of the 
poor emigrants, contrived to baffle their purpose 
of landing upon the shores which seemed to them 
so nigh and inviting. It was not difficult for him 
so to manage his vessel, as to convince them 
that landing was impossible until the ensuing 
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day. The hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick, drove the greater part of them to their 
hammocks. Their baggage, with the unhappily 
exposed wealth, was again restored to the inte- 
rior of the ship. Buta few young men sat upon 
the deck, watching the faint lines of the land, 
until swallowed up in darkness; even then, with 
eyes straining in the direction of the shore for 
which they yearned, conversing together, in their 
own language, in hope and confident expecta- 
tion of their future fortunes. While thus em- 
ployed, the captain and his crew, in another part 
of the vessel, were concocting their fearful 
scheme of villainy. The hour grew late, the 
night deepened ; the few Germans who remain- 
ed on deck, stretched themselves out where they 
were, and were soon composed in slumber. 
While thus,—under the peaceful cope and cano- 
py of heaven,—in a slumber, which the solemn 
star-light, looking down upon, seemed to hallow, 
the merciless murderers, with cautious footstep 
and bared weapon, set upon them. The cabin- 
door of the vessel had been fastened,—the en- 
trances closed to the hold. Kach seaman stood 
by his victiin, and at a given signal they all 
struck together. There was no chance given 
for struggle,—the murderers had planned their 
crime with consummate deliberation and skill. 
A spasmodic throe of some muscular frame,—a 
faint cry,—a slight groan may have escaped the 
victims,—but little more. At least, the poor 
sleepers below were unaroused by the event. 
The deck cleared of the murdered men, the 
murderers descended stealthily to the work be- 
low. Passing from berth io berth with the most 
fiendish coolness, they struck,—seldom twice,— 
almost always fatally,—men, women and chil- 
dren; the old, the young,—the tender and the 
strong,—the young mother, and the poor angel- 
innocent but lately sent to earth,—all perished, 
or were incapable of arresting the objects of the 
criminals. We may fancy for ourselves the hor- 
ror of such a scene. We may imagine some 
one or more of the victims awaking under the 
ill-directed knife,—awaking to a vain struggle,— 
unkindly alarming those into consciousness who 
had no strength for conflict. Perhaps, a mother 
may have found strength to rise to her knees, 
imploring mercy for the dear child of her heart 
and hope, and may have been suffered to live 
sufficiently long to see its death struggle, its wild 
contortions, in the grasp of the unrelenting as- 
sassin. Art may not describe such a scene truly, 
as imagination can hardly conceive it. They 
perished, one and all,—that little family of emi- 
grants ;-—-and the murderers, grouped around 
the treasures wnich had damned their hearts into 
Vot. I. 





the worst hell of covetousness and crime, were 
now busied in the division of their bloody spoils. 
How they settled this matter among themselves ; 
what division they made, and with what temper 
they carried on the consultation, is, of course, 
only matter of conjecture. But tradition, which 
is always sufficiently courageous for conjecture, 
asserts, that having possessed themselves of all 
that was valuable in the ship,—all that could be 
easily appropriated,—they determined to set her 
on fire, as the only mode to conceal thoroughly the 
bloody testimonies of their crime. Their boats 
were accordingly launched at midnight. The 
night was still calm, still beautiful, still looking 
down as innocently as if there were no crimes,— 
as if death had never been born among the chil- 
dren of men. Having transferred their spoils to 
the boats, and completed their preparations, the 
vessel was set on fire. The fire, fed by tar and 
other matter, seized instantly upon the combusti- 
ble fabric. The flames rose triumphantly in air, 
rushing from stem to stern, from keel to bulwark, 
from the deck to the highest point of the towering 
mast, involving shroud and sail, rope and line, 
spar and stancheon, in one general blaze ; but, 
to the astonished eyes of the murderers, these 
objects soon became distinctly articulated, each 
in its own ouiiine, by the bright, burning, but 
unconsuming fire. Fast as they fled,—stoutly 
as they pulled for land,—they gazed with horror 
and consternation upon the wondrous spectacle 
behind them,—a ship on fire that would not burn! 
a fire that would neither destroy its object, nor 
conceal, in its smoke, the form which it so com- 
pletely enveloped! Strange and wondrous spec- 
tacle indeed. 

It continued all the night to burn,—speeding on 
with the wind,—now passing out from sight, and 
anon, visible, fiaming forever, back again, on 
the very spot where the crime had been commit- 
ted. With the dawn of day, it had ceased to 
burn,—but there it stood, erect as ever, with the 
spars, sails, masts, unconsumed,—every thing in 
place, but every thing blackened, charred, as if 
the fire, having penetrated suiliciently to disco- 
lour ats object, had suddenly been extinguished. 
This was no sight for the wretched criminals, 
but they watched it through the day with fear- 
ful interest. Every moment they looked to see 
itgo down. But, strange to say, while it never 
sunk, itnever moved. There was no anchor to 
hold it to those shores,—there was no fast to bind 
it in its place—nor was there a calm upon the face 
of the deep. With eyes upon which some power- 
ful spell had fastened itse!f with the force of fas- 
cination, they watched the strange spectacle. 
But, with the return of night, a new interest of 
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dread was awakened in their bosoms. As the 
sun went down, and twilight darkened the earth, 
and the pale stars came forth along the grey 
summits of heaven, the flames re-kindled upon 
the vessel. Spar and mast became re-illumin- 
ed,—once more the fire raged, and the frame 
of the ship reddened from the bulwarks to the 
wave,—from deck to mast-head,—from stem to 
stern. The dreadful sight could be borne no 
longer. The murderers fled from the shore,— 
fled to the forest, and buried themselves in the 
vast interior. 

Never, says the tradition, has the penalty of 
blood been paid. The criminals went free. No 
justice followed on their footsteps. Whatever 
may have been their regrets, their remorse, it is 
very certain that human laws have had no share 
in their punishment. They lived on their ill- 
gotten spoils,—their descendants still enjoy them; 
and thus it is that the burning ship of the Pala- 
tines re-appears, each year, on the anniversary 
of that night of crime, on the very spot where it 
was committed. Thus it burns from stem to 
stern, from deck to mast, consuming, but still- 
unconsumed ; and thus it will continue to burn, 
until, upon the last descendant of that bloody 
crew, the ever-avenging Providence shall have 
consummated the requisite retribution. 





A SUNSET PIECE. 


How golden is the sunset !—o’er his brow, 

Gathers a crown,—a glory-purpled sphere,— 
Whilst dark, in native majesty below, 

The waters rousing from their mighty lair, 

Are swelling into mountains. Far and near, 
Mellowed to soften’d twilight, a repose, 

Sweet as the mild breath of the autumn air, 
Is down upon the earth at evening’s close,— 
No light too strongly beams, no breath too rudely 

blows. 


But all above, and all below, and all 
That grows a parcel of humanity, 
Wound to a pleasant and delusive fall, 
Woos the worn heart and wins the weary eye; 
A pale star, o’er yon steep acclivity, ’ 
Beckons the modest evening to her side, 
Ere yet the monarch of the day throws by 
The purple of his majesty, and wide, 
Looks round with mingling glance of gentleness and 
pride. 


A freshness on the breeze,—a pleasant breath 
As of a living odor, late from vales 
Undimm’d by shadow, undeprived by death 
Of greenest verdure, or of sweetest gales :— 
At fits it swells aloft, and then exhales 
Away in music, while a muttering sound, 
As of the ocean when the tempest wails, 





Breaks thro’ the giant tree-tops :—all around 
The day burns faintly clear, and purples o’er the 
ground. 


Far off, the rude hills, in his ruddy glance, 
Glow like Vesuvius. On each rugged brow, 
Seem the red fires to burn, and still advance, 
Down rushing, then retreating, as the flow 
Of waves upon the beach, or ’gainst the prow 
Of some bright vessel. His fond smile subdues 
Their harsher aspects,—warms with godlike glow, 
The cold he may not conquer, till they lose 
The harsh, repulsive forms that still our steps refase. 


With yet a gentler purpose, he relieves 
His fiercer glories ; thus the cloud that far 
Still follows on his footstep, soon receives 
His smile, and made all radiant like a star, 
Glows in soft crimson, and around his car, 
Curtains his sleep as downward still he flies ;— 
Tempering the mighty beams it cannot mar, 
Its lovely drapery closes o’er his eyes, 
Yet leaves to land, sky, sea, his thousand holier 
dyes. 


The billows leap around him, yet he glows 

Mighty above them. With a monarch stride, 
Though downward sinking, once again he rose, 

As if in battle with the ambitious tide; 

From his red eye flash’d all his noon-day pride, 
And the strong waters, with a sullen roar, 

Did homage to the glories they defied;— 
The deep, with newer light grew purpled o’er, 
Glancing from wave to wave, along the distant shore. 


He sinks, and in the heavens another star 
Steals out upon the still illumin’d blue ; 
And the sad moon, in pearl-encircled car, 
Rides up where ocean’s limit binds the view, 
Turning to silver rain, while breaking through 
The gathering waters, the ambitious spray ; 
Each purple cloud assumes a softer hue,— 
Forgetful of the sun, eve conquers day, 
As fierce Ambition bends beneath Love’s gentler 
sway. 





CASTALY. 


Amipst the desert Castaly still flows, 

But Castaly no more. Her streams no more 
Shall water the high hills of holy song, 

Making them tuneful as a liquid voice, 

Born of the stream and zephyr. O’er her breast 
Stoops no indulgent sov’reign of the skies, 
Endowing her with soul. The mighty shrine, 
Apollo’s once, and with his oracle, 
Triumphant, is an echo, but no voice. 

All gone—all silent—all the glorious forms 

Of Grecian greatness, marbled on her rocks, 
Reflected on her waters, and made sweet 

In music of her winds, with every breeze 
Borne thro’ her tow’rs and temples—banish’d quite;— 
We stand above the tomb that was her shrine, 
And still must be her only monument. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A PHYSICIAN. 


LOVE AND CONSUMPTION. 


By the author of “The Cavaliers of Virginia,” “The Knights of 
the Golden Horse Shoe,”’ &c. 


Eviza Parker, at fifteen, was a beautiful crea- 
ture,—a fair, gentle thing, almost too fragile for 
this rough world of ours. Her skin was so deli- 
cate and transparent, that the blood could almost 
be seen coursing along her fair temples beneath 
her blonde ringlets. She was rather a petite 
figure, but of such fairy-like and perfect propor- 
tions, as to more than compensate for any defi- 
ciency on this head. I became acquainted with 
her at the boarding-school of L village, a 
charming and romantic place, just under the 
shadows of the Blue Ridge. She was the inti- 
mate friend of a girl of her own age, to whom 
my own first boyish passion led me to pay par- 
ticular devotions. I was also very intimate with 
the youth who imagined himself deeply enam- 
oured of Eliza, and was the confidant of all his 
most secret thoughts and feelings. We were 
permitted (having relations in the sciivol,) to 
meet the young ladies every Saturday, and to 
accompany theni to church on Sunday. Divine 
service was sometimes performed in the village, 
and sometimes three miles off. These three 
miles were often walked by the whole bevy of 
charming young things, fluttering among the 
gay flowers and romantic hills, and attended by 
their brothers and cousins, and such chance 
beaux, like ourselves, who, under the pretext of 
relationship, smuggled themselves into the good- 
ly company. 

I will call my young friend by the name of 
Fauquier. Fred. was an ardent, sanguine, im- 
petuous creature, and often led away to do things 
from the impulse of the moment, which would 
afterwards bring repentance of a much longer 
duration. Truth to say, however, even his re- 
pentance was none of the longest. It is not my 
intention to dwell long upon these boyish loves. 
Suffice it to say, that Fred. was desperately in 
for it—he was maddened, frantic, furious. He 
would walk half the night under the trees which 
shaded the windows where he knew the loved 
one slept; and the groves around he made vocal 
with an old cracked flute upon which he was 
learning to play. If any other lad dared to make 
himself agreeable to his Eliza, especially during 
the three mile Sunday walk, he was frantic 
with rage and jealousy. This state of things 
could not last long, and I saw, even before the 
denouement, that there was not the least cause 
for apprehension on the part of my friend. They 
were mutually enamoured, and their tell-tale 


faces betrayed their secret to all those who chose 
to read. 














One night, I was called for by Fred. in breath- 
less haste; he had something of the “last im- 
portance” to communicate. It was Sabbath 
evening, and we had just had one of those charm- 
ing three mile walks into the country. I saw 
at once that he was brim-full. He told me that 
he had broken the ice,—that he had told Eliza 
how much he loved her, and that she had ac- 
knowledged a reciprocal affection. It is of no 
use now to dwell upon the violation of the rules 
of the school, and all that; he was deaf just 
then, particularly, to every thing but the fact 
that he was “miserably happy.” I use his own 
expression. He could not give vent to his ec- 
stacy. He was the maddest boy in the universe. 
He wanted to run, to halloo,—and did skip and 
play along the path, like some young setter free 
from leash; and finally, ia the exuberance of 
boyish phrenzy, he proposed that we should go 
and shave old sly-boots’ tail. This was a favor- 
ite old horse, belonging to the President of the 
College where we were both pupils, and shav- 
ing the poor old beast’s tail was usually consid- 
ered tip-top fun. What connection there was 
between the feelings of an accepted lover, and 
those of one who desires to shave a horse’s tail, 
we must leave our readers to find out for them- 
selves. Enough to say, that I got Fred. home 
that night about three quarters drunk, and put 
him to bed hiccuping the most loving things of 
Eliza, and lamenting pathetically that I had pre- 
vented him from the double enjoyment of shav- 
ing the horse, and shooting the old swivel under 
the President’s portico—another favorite amuse- 
ment. Fred’s happiness was quite extravagant 
for aweek. In two, it had become tamed down 
to a more rational cast; and in three, one would 
have supposed that he was actually married, so 
demure had he become. It appeared to me, that 
if the term had held out, his love would have 
burnt out before its termination; but, unluckily, 
(as I must now think it,) came the Commence- 
ment, with fathers and guardians and friends, 
from a distance, to remove (despitefully) young 
lovers from each other. Eliza’s father was 
among thenumber. She was to leave the sem- 
inary not to return. Whether the excellent Prin- 
cipal had given her father a hint touching their 
young loves, (Fred. was seventeen, and Eliza 
fifteen,) I know not, but they were to be sunder- 
ed:—“the course of true love,” you know,—and 
now that this was certain, both parties thought 
it dreadful. This cruel event roused up the 
slumbering passion, in all its original power, in 
our hero’s bosom. The close of the term, and 
the presence of the lassie’s father, relaxed the 
vigilance of all the argus eyes about the estab- 
lishment, and Fred. almost lived at the semina- 
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ry, and would scarcely suffer her own father to 
escort her into the streets. At length the part- 
ing came, and such tears and protestations 
of eternal love on the part of Fred., and such 
plaintive and sad looks from Eliza’s blue eyes, 
just ready to run over with tears! Fred. tore 
himself from the carriage wheels, and hurrying 
me into the woods, kept me all day as a special 
audience to witness that he enacted the part of 
a disconsolate lover to the life ; and truth to say, 
he not only tore the passion to tatters, but along 
with it no small number of tufts from his own 
head and—the sward. I was not experienced 
enough, then, to let him alone, and suffer his 
maudlin fury to work itself out, but 1 worked 
and worried with him,—pleaded the constancy 
of his lady-love, and the perfect smoothness with 
which the current of his affairs promised to run, 
until we were both pretty nigh exhausted. 
Years passed away, and I had become a prac- 
tising physician; and amidst the pains and pri- 
vations of an all-engrossing profession, had al- 


most forgotten that such beings as Fred. and. 


Eliza had ever lived. I had received occasional 
letters from him during the first two years from 
our separation, but after that they came like 
“angels’ visits,’ and then ceased to come alto- 
gether. 

To seek relaxation from the fatigues of my 
laborious calling, I had resorted to the Salt Sul- 
phur Springs of Virginia to spend the summer. 
I was not allowed, however, wholly “to sink the 
shop.” Every few days I was called upon to vi- 
sit some poor, helpless and hopeless case of dis- 
ease, the subject of which had been dragged 
from home only to die in a strange land; orl 
was called to be a witness to the incipient stages 
of that fell destroyer, which lays low so many 
lovely heads,—I mean consumption. 

As I was reclining in my cabin one day, (the 
visiters dwell in miniature cottages at the Vir- 
ginia Springs, called cabins,) poring over some 
recent production, a servant entered with the 
usual message: “asick lady at No. —, Alabama 
row, who wishes to see you.” After doting my 
dressing-gown, and brushing up the outward 
man a little, | repaired to the designated num- 
ber in the high stone range of buildings before- 
mentioned, and was ushered into the presence 
of a lady, who was reclining at the moment with 
her back towards me, ina large cushioned chair. 
An old grey-headed gentleman was standing 
ready to receive me, near by, and the misery 
expressed in his countenance, quickly told me 
that he was some nearly interested connection 
of the invalid. He thanked me for my prompt 
attendance, and then introduced me to his 








daughter, Mrs. Means! “Means,” said I to my- 
self, “Means! I have never known any body by 
that name,” and yet I was satisfied, at the first 
glance, that I had seen both father and daughter 
before ; and this was more than confirmed by 
the painful and embarrassed manner in which 
the lady received me. 

Though her cheeks, before raising her eyes to 
mine, were as pale as the flower of the night- 
blooming cereus, and almost as beautifully deli- 
cate, yet she blushed to her very temples, and 
was immediately after seized with a fit of-cough- 
ing. During its continuance, | was perplexing 
myself in trying to remember when and where 
before I had seen that beautiful and delicate 
creature. My dilemma was solved in a moment 
by my happening just then to turn my head to- 
ward the table, and seeing the direction on a 
letter of the old gentleman’s. Some faint glimpse 
of the truth had already, more than once, flash- 
ed across my mind, but I was not prepared for 
the changes which time and sorrow had made 
on my quondam pretty little friend. As soon as 
she was sufficiently composed after her paroxysm 
of coughing, | again moved nfy chair near to 
her own, and at one glance she saw that I now 
remembered her, and burst into tears. I was 
inexpressibly embarrassed, for I knew not whe- 
ther to allude to by-gone days, or not, and 
whether, if I did, 1 should not make matters 
worse. Uponahasty reflection given to the whole 
subject, resolved to be governed by her in that 
matter, and if she did not allude to old times 
herself, to take it as a conclusive hini that she did 
not wish me to do so. 

Her father hastened to soothe her, and to as- 
sure me that this sensitiveness and melancholy 
at leaving home, as he called it, would soon 
wear away. Inmy ownmind, I resolved to seek 
an early opportunity to see my patient, without 
the presence of her father, and satisfy myself 
whether she wished to unburthen herself to me. 
I determined upon this course, from the unutter- 
able things which I saw in her pale and gentle 
blue eyes. 

As to her symptoms, (detailed to me by the 
old gentleman,) they were very unpromising. 
Dry, hacking cough, with some expectoratiorf in 
the morning, on first awaking,—burning on the 
soles of the feet and palms of the hands, with 
constant pain in the breast, attended with more 
or less of general fever every afternoon, followed 
by copious, clammy perspiration at night. This 
is a sad catalogue of symptoms now, alas! too 
well known even to unprofessional readers, but 
the old man did not seem to consider her case 
by any means a hopeless one. 

As we walked towards “the Pavilion,” I en- 
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deavoured gently and gradually to prepare his | 


mind for what I felt it would, hereafter, be my 
duty to tell him, namely, that I considered his | 


daughter’s case almost hopeless; but I found | 


him very obtuse,—perhaps wilfully so: of this I 
know no more than I state. I seized this oppor- 


tunity, also, to inquire if the lady’s husband was | 


alive? (I had heard her called Mrs. Means.) | 
“Oh, yes!” said the old gentleman, “he has gone 
with some friends over to the White Sulphur 
for the day.” So, so, thought I,I shall see this 
Adonis who has proved such a farenitalsle rival | 
to my poor friend, Fred. Poor Fred !—I could | 
not help mentally ejaculating halfa dozen times | 
in half an hour, while I made these inquiries of | 
Eliza’s father. 

I advised them to remove to the Red Sulphur, 
as soon as the fair invalid could bear the half- 
day’s journey. At this time, Eliza (for she was 
still the Eliza of my mémory,) was yet very 
lovely. The deceitful and insidious disease had 
made few inroads upon her beauty. Indeed, in 
some respects it was heightened. The bright 
crimson spot which burnt in each cheek, and the 
vivid fire of her eye when roused up by fever or 
excitement, gave her fair and beautiful face an 
expression of almost angelic loveliness. Her 
hand, too,—what a study it would have been for 
a painter or asculptor. Such perfect fingers,— 
so delicately tapering, and the skin so purely 
white, like some transparent water flower. Oh! 
it was sad, sad to look upon all these deceitful 
appearances, as I looked upon them, only to re- 
cognise the harbingers of an early grave. Yet, 
strange to say, from the glimpse wiich | had of 
her, she seemed to smile with inward satisfac- 
tion at the gloomy auguries which I detected her 
reading in my tell-tale countenance. 

I had appointed six in the afternoon to visit 
her again, that being the hour of the accession 
of her fever. I was impatient for the hour to 
arrive, that I might satisfy my longing desire to 
learn more of the history of my interesting pa- 
tient, and to solve the question, whether the dis- 
ease lay in the heart, (as I suspected,) or in the 
lungs:—its primitive seat, I mean. I had a faint 
hope, also, that I might see this Mr. Means, of 
whom, on account of my old friend, I was alrea- 
dy jealous. 

At length the appointed hour arrived, and I 
hastened to keep my appointment. I found my 
patient alone,—her maid excepted,—and she 
withdrew soon after my entrance into the cham- 
ber. My patient was reclining upon the bed, 
wrapped in a robe de chamber. She held out 
her hand to me, as soon as I was seated at her 
side. “Oh, Doctor,” said she, “I knew you too 
well the moment that I saw you.” 


“Indeed,” I replied, “I did not 1 recognise you 
upon the instant, but I knew that I had seen both 
you and your father at some past period.” 

“No wonder you did not know me! Ihave 
sadly changed, no doubt, and the very least part 
| of that change is visible to you. I am dying, 
doctor ;—I know it, and rejoice to know it,—but 
my poor father’s affection blinds him to the 
| truth.” 

All this while, there was no mention of her 

husband, or of poor Fred. What did it mean ? 

Her father’s deep interest in her case was allu- 

_ ded to, but no mention of the nearer 7nd usually 

devine relationship,—and his opinions concern- 
| ing its probable termination. 

“Your husband,” said I, suddenly, and with 
my finger upon her pulse; “is he prepared for 
such a result ?” 

Her blood bounded beneath my finger, and 
then gradually subsided away almost to an im- 
perceptible trill, while her changing counte- 
nance exactly corresponded with these changes: 
first the blush, and then the deadly pallor. But 
these all might arise from excess of affection, or 
the reverse. I was no wiser than before ;—the 
failure to return any answer, however, shed 
some light upon the mystery. Why should she 
not answer? At length she did answer,—she 
was compelled to relieve the painful embarrass- 
ment into which we were thrown by my unfor- 
tunate question. That answer was a flood of 
tears, and a convulsive heaving of the throat 
and chest, which determined me to be more cau- 
tious in future, how I pushed my inquiries as to 
the seat of her disease. 

I was sufficiently answered, nevertheless, by 
two or three words of apology for her husband, 
which she added to her flood of tears. “Jr. 
Means iz guy and fashionable, and loves not the 
sick room!” 'The whole story was now told, so 
far as her expectations of matrimonial happiness 
were concerned; but how came he to supplant 
poor Fred? This, though longing to know, I 
had no right to seek after, through my profession- 
al position. After heaving a profound sigh, and 
as if in answer more to her own thoughts than 
addressed to me, she murmured the first line of 
a sweet poem by one of our Southern poets,— 

*‘My life is like the summer rose !” 

Suddenly checking herself, she placed her hand 
upon her heart, and said emphatically, “Here, 
doctor,—here is the'seat of my disease. I will 
relieve your perplexity, and tell you at once that 
it is beyond your skill. 

‘Thou can’st not minister to a mind diseased, 

Nor pluck from memory its rooted sorrow.’ ” 
She seemed to have divined my very thoughts, 
and replied to them; and this was introduction 
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enough for me to follow up the subject of my 
poor friend. “Do you ever hear now,” said I, 
“of our old friend, Fauquier?” To the day of 
my death, I shall never cease to remember the 
despairing,—the imploring look which she threw 
into her face. It was full two minutes before she 
could speak, though evidently labouring to do 
so. Atlength she gasped out, “Pray, doctor, 
never breathe that name in my presence again !” 
and she covered her face with her hands. At 
that moment a young gentleman entered the 
room, whom, from his free and familiar way with 
the servants, and the absence of all ceremony 
on entering, I knew at once to be her husband. 
She faintly articulated, “Mr. Means, this is Doc- 
tor .’ He bowed coldly and distantly, and 
then seated himself in a remote part of the room, 
without once inquiring as to the state of his 
wife’s health, though he had been absent all 
day. Acupof tea and a muffin were brought to 
him, and he deliberately discussed them, while 
inquiring carelessly of the servants, who had ar- 
rived, and who departed ; who were their new 
neighbours whose trunks he saw in the entry ? 
&c. All this while | was bowed down over his 
wife’s pulse, and more bowed down with the 
consciousness that the fair creature whose hand 
I held, was lost equally to happiness and hope 
in this world. After Ihad prescribed, I left the 
room, glad enough to escape from the over- 
powering weight of infectious misery. 

Mr. Means was a middle-sized young gentle- 
man, fashionably and rather ostentatiously dress- 
ed, with sandy-coloured hair, and whiskers meet- 
ing under his chin, and a cold, searching grey 
eye, of rather sinister expression. There was a 
keenness and shrewdness about this expression, 
which I could not at that time understand. It 
was by no means that sort of intelligence in- 
duced either by high breeding, or extensive in- 
tellectual culture. 

The problem was solved for me the next 
morning, when I happened to meet him at the 
stables, where he was descanting to some of his 
friends upon the virtues of his horses. He was 
a fashionable jockey,—boasted of his dogs and 
horses, and could drive four in hand, and talked 
technically of handling the ribbons. Instead of 
believing that “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” he seemed to believe that the proper stu- 
dy of mankind is horse-flesh, and his shrewdness 
and sagacity had been developed upon the race 
path. “Heavens!” thought I, after listening to 
his discourse for a quarter of an hour, “what a 
husband for the gentle and lovely Eliza Parker, 
the belle of L seminary.” W.A.C. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 


STANZAS 


WRITTEN AT NIGHT ON THE TOMBECBE RIVER. 


me 


Ir is a solemn and a lovely night,— 

The soft and breathing firmament of June 
Swells out with a voluptuous flood of light, 

In all the glow of the meridian moon ; 

Far o’er the stretch of waters round us spreading, 
In broken rays and beams her glances glow, 
Fretting with silvery hues, and sweetly shedding 
A soothing softness on their troubled flow. 


Above our heads the brooding boughs entwining, 
Impede the stream of light she darts around, 
But tho’ we see her not in radiance shining, 
With all her smiles the distant wave is crown’d; 
Thus hope to the sad mourner,—far above us, 
With sweeter smile, to present state denied,— 
Like some pure spirit sent to watch and love us, 
Lo! where she hovers, bird-like, on the tide. 


Sweetly mysterious,—full of dreams most strange, 
And many a lofty fancy! Who can sleep 
When thus the spirit, to a wider range, 
May, with an eagle’s pinion, take its sweep 
Beyond earth’s limits ;—when around it sees, 
Unstopp’d by city wall, the mighty spread 
Of the pure elements,—and with the breeze, 
Travels alike among the quick and dead. 


Things that have dwelt beside us, and have been 
Dull creatures like ourselves, condemn’d to pine 
For the strong wings they wear not. They have 
seen 
And won the blessed lands we yet may track,— 
Fond thought, the sceptic never may contemn, 
That, tho’ the lost ones may no more come back, 
’Tis not denied that we should go to them. 


Oh, night! the countless thoughts which in thy hour 
Of whispering silence to the heart will come, 

Most rich and rare, make contemplation’s dower, 
And yield fond truths of solace and of home. 

The toils of life must cease,—the strife be ended,— 
The crowd all gone,—the spirit on its flight,— 

The glory and the darkness strangely blended,— 
Oh! dear and solemn is thy presence, Night. 





ATTICA.* 


BENEATH our eye 
Lies Attica,—there, bounded by the sea; 
There by Eubea,—yet how boundless she 
In sole dominion !—with a realm outspread 
Wherever Genius breathes, or memory broods 
O’er the past works of Genius. Overthrown, 
Her altars, yet how certain that the God 
Has made them sacred with the living gifts 
That ruin cannot spoil. 





* From a MS. poem on Modern Greece. 





And all those stars are worlds,—and round us shine a 
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ANTHON’S GREEK LESSONS.* 


Wirtu books on every branch of education, 
and good ones too, the press, of late, has abun- 
dantly teemed, and such are now the facilities 
for acquiring knowledge in every department, 
that little, if any thing, seems left to be desired. 
Through the labors of some of our most distin- 
guished scholars, the hill of learning has been 
divested of much of its former steepness and 
asperity, and the toilsome ascent vastly light- 
ened both to the instructor and the pupil; and 
did the application of the latter but keep pace 
with the improved means which are now put 
within his reach, for the prosecution of his 
studies, we might soon expect to see a genera- 
tion of scholars, who, in extensive and critical 
acquirements, should far outstrip all who had 
preceded them. But we fear that the labor- 
saving process, in this relation, except in the case 
of a nobler few, will be attended with opposite 
results; and that, where the road apparently, 
lies so open, and the path so clear of all obstruc- 
tions, the necessity of severe application and un- 
tiring industry, will, in a measure, be unfelt. 
The merit however, of those who have invented 
an efficient instrument for the speedy and suc- 
cessful accomplishment of any important pur- 
pose, will not be diminished by the neglect of 
those to use it, for whom it was designed. 

Of the names which have thus contributed to 
the cause of education, and particularly of clas- 
sical learning, that of Dr. Anthon, undoubtedly 
ranks first. His profound erudition, critical 
sagacity, and great experience as an instructor, 
eminently qualify him for the task which he has 
undertaken, and thus far accomplished, with 
such distinguished ability. The merits of his 
series of classical school-books, have borne the 
test of experience, and they have gained for | 
themselves a reputation, as well in England as 
in our own country, which is as flattering to 
American scholarship, as it must be gratifying 
to their author. 

We have now before us the second part of his 
Greek Prose Composition—the first was pub- 
lished a year or too ago—and after a very care- 
ful and thorough examination of the work, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it the best of its 
kind that has come under our notice. The ar- 
rangement is good, the rules of construction 
clearly stated, and the examples by which they 
are illustrated drawn from the best authors, 


*An introduction to Greek Prose Composition, with 
copious Explanatory Exercises, in which all the 
important principles of Greek Syntax are fully 
elucidated. By Cuartes Antuon, L. L. D. 1 vol. 
12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers, 1842. 








and sufficiently full without being tedious. In- 
deed, the whole philosophy of the language, in 
its genius and structure, is exhibited in a manner 
at once so simple and satisfactory, that it cannot 
fail to interest as well as profit the real student, 
in prosecuting his acquaintance with that divine 
tongue. 

This part of the work begins with the prepo- 
sitions, the primitive and derivative significa- 
tions of which are stated and deduced in a man- 
ner which must prove highly useful to the tyro 
who wishes to have a philosophical understand- 
ing of their force and usage. Dr. Anthon here, 
we observe, differs in opinion from the great 
majority of philologists, in supposing that there 
is no tmesis in the older writers, Homer and 
Hesiod, when a proposition is separated from 
the verb with which it is usually compounded, 
by the intervention of another word. Indeed, 
he is inclined to reject this figure altogether, 
from Latin,* as well as Greek, and contends 
that itis only a form of language used by later 
writers in imitation of the older ones, when it 
was in common use. And the fact that this 
figure seems confined to compound words, in- 
clines us, we must acknowledge, to adopt his 
opinion. 

The “ Etymological remarks on some of the 
Greek Prepositions,’—pp. 62-4, we think might 
as well have been omitted in a school-book—in 
another place they might be regarded as curious 
and interesting. We are considerable dabblers 
in etymology ourselves; nay, delight in its inge- 
nious exercises, but we do sometimes meet with 
things which are too tough even for our masti- 
tication. To us, for example, the connection of 
the Greek go (pro) with the Gothic faura, 
seems very much like that of Noah with Fohi,{ 
Emperor of China, ‘or like the derivation of 
Equus from Alpheus.§ But, ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. 

On the subject of the article, also, we consid- 
er Dr. Anthon excellent, and happy in pointing 
out the particular cases in which the Greek dif- 
fers from, and agrees with, the English, in the 
use of this part of speech. In no other elemen- 
tary work (and we have examined several for 








* See his Latin Prosody. pp 144—5. 





+ Any one curious on this subject, can find a gen- 
uine, singular, and graphic case of tmesis, in a sim- 
ple word, in the Annals of Ennius, 6, 14. 

t See Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, Letter 
Ixxxviii. 

§ “Alpheus vient d’Equus; sans doute: 
Mais il faut avouer aussi, 

Qu ’en venant de la, jusq ’ici, 

Il a bien changé sur la route.” 
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the purpose) have we met with any authority 
for the use of the article as a possessive pro- 
noun,—though it would be difficult to find a page 
of Greek, in which this use of it does not occur.* 
It is not noticed even in the elaborate grammar 
of Sophocles. We observe, however, that Dr. 
A. has omitted, through inadvertence doubtless, 
the emphatic use of the article repeated. We 
think a lesson on this should have been given. 

We wish here to observe, farther, that, in 
respect to what Dr. A., in his grammar, calls 
“the Accusative of nearer Definition,” and in 
the work before us, “The Accusative to denote 
the object in which the quality expressed by an 
adjective, or the action of a verb is manifested,” 
we cannot agree with him so far as to believe 
that the regimen by Kara, (kata) or some other 
preposition understood, is “incorrect.” We rather 
incline to the opinion of Buttman, that this ex- 
plication is correct; but the construciion is so 
common in Greek (and in Latin too, it micht 
be added) that it ought to be taught as a prin- 
ciple of the language. 

Did our limits permit, we might proceed to 
notice other parts of the work, as affording much 
valuable instruction on the subject of which it 
treats—particularly on the use of the middle and 
passive verbs—the moods and tenses—and of 
the modifications to which the moods are sub- 
jected by the influence of the particles—a pecu- 
liarity of the language little understood, and 
less attended to, by most of our scholars, but 
which is here treated of with the characteris- 
tic ability and clearness of the author. _ On the 
whole, we can safely recommend the work to 
the youthful student, as an intelligent and dis- 
criminating guide, who will conduct him safely 
and pleasantly, through all the intricacies of 
“Greek Prose Composition ;”? and who, when- 
ever he thinks proper to deviate from the more 
beaten track, will furnish him with reasons for 
the aberration, so cogent as to compel him to go 
with him, almost “against his will.” 

The work is “ got up” in the usual handsome 
and durable style of the series. 





PINDUS. 


See the glorious chain, . 
Of Pindus, mighty in its monuments, 
Parnasssian—Heliconian—all divine— 
Hallowing the vale of Cephissus, and now, 
Brightening Beeotia, and to Attica 
Living again, in second majesty, 
Upon Pentelicus; where, with lovelier grace, 
Hymettus lifts him from the vale, to win 
The crowning gifts of song. 


REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 

Tue History of South-Carolina, during our 
Revolutionary struggle, is confined, almost ex- 
clusively, to the lower and interior portions of 
the State. Great injustice, in this respect, has 
been done the upper part of South-Carolina.— 
Many of the bravest spirits of the American 
Revolution, were citizens of that portion of the 
State, now comprising the Districts of Spartan- 
burg, Laurens, Edgefield, Abbeville, Pendleton, 
Greenville, Union, York, Chester, Fairfield, and 
Newberry. Some of the hardest fought battles, 
and many of the most thrilling incidents of the 
Revolution, occurred in this thinly settled and 
almost defenceless region of Carolina. Yet the 
names, the sufferings, and heroic achievements 
of those hardy, enterprising and gallant “ back- 
woodsmen,” are alike unknown to history, and 
exist only in the traditions of their descendants. 
“Ramsay’s History of South-Carolina”—* Dray- 
ton’s Memoirs”—*“ Moultrie’s History” —“ Gar- 
den’s Anecdotes,” and “ Mills’ Collection,” are 
little more than the relaiion of events which oc- 
curred ii iie City of Charleston and the !ower 
country. Nor is this at all strange, or to be 
wondered at, when we consider that all the wri- 
ting men of that day belonged to the city and its 
environs. The object of these “REVOLUTIONARY 
INCIDENTS,” is to embody the traditions of the 
“upper country,” and assist in wresting from 
oblivion, the names and noble daring of that 
gallant band of patriots, who toiled and strug- 
gled for American Independence in the mountain 
regions of Carolina—pressed on the one side by 
a regular and disciplined army, and threatened 
on the other with all the horrors of an Indian 
Massacre ! 


THE MASSACRE AT GOWEN’S FORT. 

The inhuman massacre at Gowen’s Fort, on 
the waters of Pacolet, during the Revolutionary 
War, although not of historic record, is of great 
notoriety, and must long live in the tradition of 
our country. This fort had long been a place 
of rendezvous and safety for the whig families 
of Spartanburg, Rutherford, and Greenville, and 
was situated near the North-Carolina line, where 
these three Districts unite with each other.— 
Many were the attempts, made by the Indians 
and renegade whites, to surprise and capture 
this little station. They had often resorted to 
art and stratagem—to force and violence, but as 
often failed, until towards the latter part of the 
Revolution, a formidable band of Cherokees, and 
Tories, painted like their savage allies, were led 
down from the Saluda Mountains by the well 
known “Bloody Bates,” who had repeatedly 





* Greek Lessons. Sect. i—vi. p. 70. 
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Fair Forest with his plunders and midnight as- 


sassinations! Bates possessed all the vices of 
his Indian associates, without a single one of 
their virtues. He was artful and treacherous in 
his designs, vindictive and cruel in his purposes, 
but a coward in his murders and robberies.— 
After a short but vigorous defence the fort was 
surrendered on condition that the unfortunate 
captives were to receive protection from their 
savage assailants. But no sooner was Bates in 
possession of the fort, than, recreant to his 
word and the feelings of humanity, as he before 
had been to his country and his God, he ordered 
a general and indiscriminate massacre of the 
prisoners! A shocking butchery ensued of men, 
women and children. Neither age, sex, nor his 
own kindred, was spared. Few made their es- 
cape, and some of them in a horribly mangled 
condition. Mrs. Thompson, (the wife of Abner 
Thompson, Esquire, who died some years since 
in Greenville District, venerated for his moral 
worth and revolutionary services,) made her es- 
cape, or was, in some way, miraculously saved 
after having been scalped by the Indians! She 
lived to a good old age, notwithstanding this 
terrible disfigurement, and died, not many years 
since, in the upper part of Greenville District, 
not far distant from the scene of this massacre, 
the mother of a numerous and respectable fam- 
ily. But never, to the last day of her life, could 
she hear the name of an Indian mentioned, 
without feelings of horror and indignant re- 
venge. 

Among those who were killed was the Mor- 
LEY FAMILY—all, it is believed, but one son— 
who lived to avenge, in a signal manner, the mur- 
der of his relations. Many years after the close 
of the Revolution—the country being restored 
to peage, and county courts established, for the 
administration of justice, in the upper part of 
the State—Bates returned from the Cherokee 
Nation, where he had taken refuge, and having 
stolen some horses, (an offence very common in 
those days, and extensively practised on the 
frontier of Carolina and Georgia,) was pursued 
and overtaken, arrested, and, after repeated at- 
tempts to escape, securely lodged in Greenville 
Jail. Time had not, nor could not efface from 
the recollection of those who had seen him dur- 
ing the revolution, the strongly marked features 
of his face. He was instantly recognised as 
“the bloody Bates.” All who heard of his ar- 
rest were rejoicing, that the race of a man, 
whose career had been so inhumanly bloody, 
was run, and that he was now doomed to the 
gallows. But there lived in the District a son 
of the murdered Motley. No sooner did he 
hear of the detection of Bates, than he deter- 
Vo. I. 





mined to revenge, with his own hand, the per- 
fidious murder of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters. He felt it to be a-solemn duty 
which he owed the memory of his family. He 
left the field where he was at work, procured a 
pair of pistols, and sought the prison wherein 
lay the guilty object of his revenge. He met 
the jailor and informed him of his purpose— 
presented a pistol at his bosom, and demanded 
the keys of the jail! It was in vain that the 
keeper remonstrated and urged the duties and 
responsibilities of his office, the danger of the 
act Motley had determined on, and begged that 
the law might take its course. “No!” said 
Motley, “the gallows shall not rob me of my 
victim-—the blood of my murdered parents cries 
to me for revenge and I will have it—hesitate 
another moment and you are a dead man.”— 
The keys were surrendered and the prison doors 
opened. Motley was still alone, he had com- 
municated his purpose to no one, until he made 
it known to the jailor. He seized Bates by the 
collar, thrust him to the door, and emptied the 
contents of his pistol into his heart. He fell 
without uttering a word, was carried a short 
distance from the prison and buried near the 
public square, where his bones have rested ever 
since. Motley returned home, and lived in the 
District of Greenville for ten years afterwards. 
No one thought of prosecuting him for the of- 
fence. Public opinion sanctioned and approved 
the act, and his own conscience gave him no 
remorse. He finally moved to the West, and 
lived to an old age, the father of a numerous and 
respectable family. 
THE BATTLE OF THE COWPENS. 

It may with truth be said, that in no battle of 
the American Revolution was the contest more 
unequal, or the victory more signal and com- 
plete, than that of the Cowpens. The British 
army was superior in numbers, in discipline, in 
arms and in every thing that can constitute an 
army, save the soul and spirit of the soldier and 
the noble daring of the officer. In Infantry 
they were as five to four, and in Cavalry as 
three to one! The American army under Gen- 
eral Morgan, was a retreating detachment, with- 
out artillery, without proper arms, and without 
baggage or provisions. In the language of a 
distinguished historian of that period—the earth 
was their bed, the heavens their covering, and 
the rivulets which they crossed their only drink. 

The battle-ground of the Cowpens is in Spar- 
tanburg District, about seventeen miles north of 
the Court House, and four or five miles from 
the North-Carolina line. The surrounding coun- 
try is a beautiful and almost perfect plain, with 
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a fine growth of tall pines, oak and chesnut.— 
On the memorable 17th of January, 1781, the 
entire country, for miles around the battle 
ground, was one vast untouched forest. The 
inhabitants of the lower part of the District, 
had been in the habit of driving their cattle into 
this part of the country for the purpose of gra- 
zing, and had erected pens in the neighborhood 
for the purpose of salting and marking them. 
Hence the origin of the name of the battle 
ground. The field of batjle, however, is about 
two miles distant from the Cowpens; but inas- 
much as there was no other or nearer known 
place in the neighborhood, it was called “the 
Battle of the Cowpens.” The night previous to 
the battle, the American army had encamped on 
the ground. The position was a favorable one, 
and lay immediately between the head waters 
of “Suck Creek,” a branch of “Buck Creek,” 
which are not more than two or three hundred 
yards apart. The forces under General Morgan 
were drawn up, about day-light, on the ridge 
extending from one of these spring branches to 
the other. These branches, at that time, were 
well lined with cane and small reeds, which 
made it exceedingly difficult to cross over them. 
General Morgan was retreating into North-Car- 
olina, and had determined to give battle on the 
other side of the Broad River, but General 
Pickens informed him that if they crossed the 
river the militia could not be kept together. A 
large portion of them had joined the army the 
day previous, and were under no regular discip- 
line. This determined the Commanding Gene- 
ral to wait for Tarleton, whose forces had been 
marching all night to overtake the American 
army, before they could get over the Broad 
River. The North and South-Carolina Militia, 
under the command of General Pickens, were 
posted one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards in advance of the continental troops, under 
Colonel Howard. Colonel Brondon’s Regiment 
was placed on the left of the road leading from 
Union District into North-Carolina; and the 
Regiments of Colonels Thomas and Roebuck 
on the right. They were ordered to stand the 
fire of the enemy as long as possible, and then 
retreat and form again on the right and left of 
the continental troops. About sun rise the Brit- 
ish army appeared in sight and marched within 
one or two hundred yards of the American lines, 
and then displayed to the right and left, with a 
corps of cavalry on each wing. Gen. Pickens or- 
dered the militia not to fire, until the enemy came 
within thirty paces of them. They were also 
permitted to shelter themselves behind trees, 
which was at least a prudent if not a very sci- 
entific mode of fighting. At the celebration of 





the anniversary of this battle, in 1835, the writer 
of these sketches was shown, by several of the 
old soldiers, the identical trees, from behind 
which they fired during the engagement. The 
British, when formed, rushed forward with a 
shout and huzza, as if in anticipation of an easy 
victory. The horse of Col. Brondon was shot 
down under him, and his regiment immediately 
fired on the enemy, in violation of their orders 
to wait, until he had approached within thirty 
paces. The regiments of Cols. Thomas and 
Roebuck soon commenced also a brisk and des- 
tructive fire. The enemy now made a charge 
with fixed bayonets, and the militia gave way. 
The brunt of the battle was now bravely borne 
by the regular troops, whilst the militia rallied 
in the rear and renewed the engagement.— 
Three hundred of the British were killed and 
wounded, and five hundred of them taken pris- 
oners. The remnant of Tarleton’s cavalry was 
pursued by Col. Washington fifteen or twenty 
miles, to Goudelock’s, where he was informed 
that the British were out of his reach. This, 
however, was a false statement, made by Mrs. 
Goudelock in order to save the life of her hus- 
band, whom Col. Tarleton had just pressed 
into his service, to pilot him across the Pacolet. 
This good lady supposed that if Col. Washing- 
ton overtook the British, an engagement would 
necessarily ensue, and her husband might be 
killed in the action. She therefore suffered the 
feelings of a wife to prevail over those of patri- 
otism and morality. For the fact was, that 
Tarleton had just got out of sight as Washing- 
tonrode up. Had the American cavalry continu- 
ed their pursuit fifteen minutes longer, the rem- 
nant of the British troops would have been 
either captured or killed. 

The next day after the battle, a portion of the 
militia was despatched to bury the dead. Three 
places of burying are now to be distinctly seen- 
The largest is near the chimney of a cabin some 
hundred yards above the battle ground. The 
second is fifty or one hundred yards distant, and 
the third on the spot where the battle took place. 
One of the soldiers who assisted in the burying, 
observed, at the celebration before alluded to, 
that the dead were found in strait lines across 
the battle ground, and that it gave them a most 
singular appearance when seen ata distance, 
The only vestige of the battle, now to be seen, 
are the trees which have been cut for bullets. 
Some of these chops are twenty or thirty feet 
high—an evidence of bad shooting by one or 
the other of the parties. A great many of the 
bullets are yet to be found in the trees. The 


writer saw several which were pewter, and had 
no doubt been moulded from a spoon or plate. 
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Lead being scarce, some good whig had made 
the best substitute in his power, at the expense 
of his table and the convenience of his family. 


| 
| 





THE PILGRIM OF GLENCOE.* 


Here, we have a new volume of poems by 


At the time the battle was fought there was no | !homas Campbell;—but Thomas Campbell isno 
under-growth on the ground, and objects might | longer the poet of our boyhood, or of his own. 


be seen at a great distance through the woods; 
but since that time bushes and sapplings have 
sprung up and destroyed, in a great measure 
the beauty of the forest. 


b] 


ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR. 


Qvr country shall tell of thy splendor, 
While her history repeats each proud name, 
Nor the deeds ’twas thy fortune to render, 
Shall be totally lost in thy shame; 
Whilst she tells how thy baseness betray’d her, 
To the rage of a reckless invader; 
She shall also renew the proud story, 
Where thy gallantry led her to glory. 


Yet thy valor thy baseness redeems not; 
The hero ascending to fame, 
As the maid whom we love, it beseems not, 
That a shadow should darken his name. 
He must neither know falsehood, nor falter, 
But as pure as the fire on the altar, 
He must seem, in his garments of whiteness, 
To glide onward from brightness to brightness. 


Oh! madness of soul, that when holy, 

And proud, were the deeds thou had’st done, 
Could bend thee at altars so lowly, 

And lose thee the green laurels won ;— 
Those left on thy head do not grace thee, 
While the record we write must debase thee, 
Thou might’st have gone down to the ages, 

A glory, not shame on our pages. 


Yet, well it may be for our nation, 

That among its bright lights there was one, 
That could sink, from the height of its station, 
In the hour when most brightly it shone ;— 

And better thy memory to cherish, 

Since it teaches how greatness may perish; 
And the young may be suffered to name thee, 
While loathing the deeds that beshame thee. 





SUNIUM. 


On the Sunium steep, 
Minerva’s shrine, deserted to the winds,— 
The sky, the storm, the mountain, and the deep, 
Make holy still! The pale moon honors it, 
Nightly, with fond and tributary glance; 
And, with the day, Apollo rising fasf, 
Pours on it floods of glory, till we see 
Again its prosperous fortunes, and the host, 
Ascending to its altar ;—the high priest, 
Ready with bared and sacred instrument, 
And, at his feet, With neck begirt with flowers, 
The patient lamb awaiting sacrifice. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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He is now an old man, and—which is worse— 
as we are pained to believe, an intemperate one. 
The proofs of his inebriety are singularly con- 
spicuous in the beok before us. Instead of the 
exquisite grace of utterance, delightful polish, 
and felicitous sentiment, which made him one 
of the sweetest and purest poets of his day, we 
have here nothing but feebleness, baldness, a 
general poverty of thought, flatness of imagery, 
and unhappy looseness of expression, The sub- 
ject of the sketch from which the volume receives 
its name, is one almost totally deficient in those 
suggestions which could commend it to the fa- 
vorable consideration of any poet. There is liter- 
allynostory. At best an interesting anecdote, 
the materials would have made a pleasant prose 
sketch, such as Washington Irving would have 


rendered classical by his style, and such as his 
genius delights in—tasking none of the wilder 


or deeper passions in its progress, and happily 
descriptive of those incidents and feelings only, 
which lie by the road side, and on the very sur- 
face of existence. An old highland soldier, re- 
turning to the Scottish region, rendered famous 
by the massacre ol Glencoe, finds shelter at night 
in the cottage of one who belonged to a hostile 
clan, and whose deadly enmity to that of the 
other, makes him resolve, as soon as he learns 
the name of his guest, to murder him. From 
this he is dissuaded by his son, who has other 
politics, and has drawn his mind’s milk from a 
more subdued and civilized period. As this 
part of the poem is decidedly the best, and per- 
haps, the only tolerable part of it, we shall suf- 
fer Mr. Campbell to speak for himself: 


“Though thus his guest spoke feelings just and clear, 
The cabin’s patriarch lent impatient ear ; 

Wroth that, beneath his roof, a living man, 

Should boasi the swine-bl.od of the Campbell clan; 
He hastened to the door—called out his son, 

To follow; walked a space, and thus begun :— 
“You have not, Ronald, at this day to learn, 

The oath I took beside my father’s cairn, 

When you were but a babe a twelve month born; 
Sworn on my dirk—by all that’s sacred sworn— 

To be revenged for blood that cries to heaven-- 
Blood unforgivable and unforgiven.” 


[Here occurs one of those inaccuracies of ut- 
terance, of which the recent performances of Mr. 
Campbell are filled to overflowing. Instead of 
the blood being “ unforgivabie and unforgiven,” 
he means to say that the crime is so by which 
the blood has been shed—the blood which cries 





* The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems, by 
Thos, Campbell. London: Ed. Moxon, 1842. 
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to heaven—the blood of his relatives and friends. 
We proceed in our extract. | 

But never power, since then, have I posessed, 

To plant my dagger in a Campbell’s breast. 

Now, here’s a self accusing partisan, 

Steep’d in the slaughter of Macdonald’s clan; 

I scorn his civil speech and sweet-lipp’d show 

Of pity—he is still our house’s foe : 

I'll perjure not myself--but sacrifice 

The caitif¥ ere to-inorrow’s sun arise. 

Stand! hear me—you’re my son—the deed is just; 

And, if I say,—it must be done—it must: 

A debt of honor which my clansmen crave 

Their very dead demand it from the grave.” 

The son expostulates very reasonably with 
the old ruffian, but his arguments and entreaties 
are equaliy in vain. Ihey return to their house 
and guest together,—the father resolved, at the 
first fit opportunity, to put his bloody purpose in 
execution ; and the son to baffle it, in the best way 
he can, and as circumstances suggest. The 
crime is prevented, however, by other means. 
The garrulous old soldier continues to talk, as 
old soldiers are said commonly to do,—fighting 
his battles over again,—and, in this progress, he 
relates the following adventure, connected with 
the Glencoe massacre. 

“ Mach,” said the veteran, ‘‘ much as I bemoan, 
That deed, when half a hundred years have flown, 
Still on one circumstance, I can reflect 

That mitigates the dreadful retrospect. 

A mother with her child before us flew, 

I had the hideous mandate to pursue; 

But swift of foot, out speeding bloodier men, 

I chased, o’ertook her, in the winding glen; 

And showed her, palpitating, where to save 
Herself and infant in a secret cave; 

Nor left them till I saw that they could mock 
Pursuit and search within that sheltering rock.” 

This revelation spared the old father the com- 
mission of the deed. The woman saved was 
his own wife—the child was the son, Ronald. 

“Heavens!” Ronald cried, in accents gladly wild, 

“That woman was my mother—I the child!” 

The discovery puts an end to the blood-thirsty 
purpose of the old man, and he is now for com- 
pelling the soldier to live with them forever. 
This the latter declines; but they reward him, 
and he leaves them, to be made an Halberd un- 
der Argyle, to whom a petition is prepared, 
by Ronald, setting forth the services of the vete- 
ran, and claiming for him a pension. All these 
facts are paraded by the poet with a most pain- 
ful particularity. The story is protracted some- 
what longer in order to show us the pensioned 
soldier throwing by his crutch, again taking up 
arms on the invasion of the Pretender, and as- 
sisting in the fatal fight of Colloden. Here, he 
would probably have met in strife with the fierce 
old highlander, Ronald’s father, from whose as- 
sassin dagger he has so fortunately escaped ; 


but another providential interposition saves him. 
The wild passions of the old man, suddenly a- 
roused, cause the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
and the shot, or bayonet, or halter, are spared 
the performance of an additional murder. This 
accident is thus delicately recorded by the poet. 


“Old Norman’s blood was headward wont to mount 
Too rapid from his heart’s impetuous fount ; 

And one day while the German rats he cursed, 

An artery in his wise sensorium burst.” 

A farther sample of the bald and vulgar fee- 
bleness of this performance will suffice for the 
reader. Take the following, for a specimen of 
the poorest prose that was ever made to limp 
in verse. 

“A march of three days brought him to Lockfyne. 

Argyle, struck with his manly look benign, 

And feeling interest in the veteran’s lot, 

Created him a Sergeant on the spot!!! 

An invalid to serve not—but with pay, 

(A mighty sum to him) twelve pence a day. 

“But have you heard not,” said Me Allan More 

‘Charles Stuart’s landed on Eriska’s shore, 

And Jacobites are arming ?”’—‘‘ What! indeed! 

Arrived !—then I’m no more an invalid ; 

My new-got-halberd I must straight employ, 

In battle.” —“ As you please, old gallant boy ; 

Your gray hairs well might plead excuse, ’tis true, 

But now’s the time we want such men as you.” 

In briet, at Innerara Allen staid, 

And join’d the banners of Argyle’s brigade.” 





Critics and readers, generally, remarked a sad 
falling of in the style and spirit of Campbell in 
the publication of his second volume, some years 
ago, called “Theodoric ;’—but however short 
that volume fell of the first fresh fruits of his 
genius, and by which his fame was established, 
nothing there contained could have led us to 
imagine or apprehend a deficiency so very hu- 
rniliating, as is apparent in this. Besides, though 
the second long poem of Campbell was consi- 
dered inferior, the minor pieces of the second 
volume were in many instances, quite worthy of 
the first. “The Last Man,” was a poem fully 
equal, in lyrical flow, to any of his martial odes ; 
and in stern, solemn tenacity and reflection, 
far superior, in our notion, to them all. But, 
passing from “ The Pilgrim of Glencoe” to the 
smaller pieces in the volume before us, we find 
nothing of this sort—nothing to encourage us. 
It would be difficult to place our hands on a sin- 
gle performance, however small, which could be 
noted either for force or originality of thought, 
or for much, if any, felicity of expression. There 
is another versified anecdote, and the next long- 
est thing in the collection, called the “ Child and 
Hind,” which is very good nursery poetry, but 
scarce fit for any other regiom A child was 





lost in Wiesbaden, and the hue and cry was 
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The Pilgrim of Glencoe. 








raised for it in vain. The hubbub became uni- 
versal. The neighbors look for it, through love, 
and without heeding the reward, although— 
“ The father, too, ere morning smiled, 
Had all his wealth uncofferred ; 
And to the wight, would bring his child, 
A thousand crowns had offered.” 


Nay, farther, in addition to the efforts of the 
neighbours— 





“The news reach’d Nassau’s Duke: ere earth 
Was gladden’d by the lark ; 

He sent a hundred soldiers forth 
To ransack all his park.” 


Very good of the Duke! The reader will note, 
in both of these verses, the words which are 
brought in for the purposes of the rhyme—we 
have italicised them:—thus, in the first— 

“The father too—ere morning smiled.” 


The important fact to be stated is that the father 
offers a reward of a thuusand crowns to any who 
should find his child. It is perfectly impertinent 
to tell us at what hour of the day or night he 
announced this offer. But the poet wanted a 
rhyme to “child,” and so morning is required to 
smile for the occasion. In the second verse, 
we are told that the Duke of Nassau sent 
forth his soldiers, “ere earth was gladdened by 
the lark,” simply because it was important to 
the poet that a rhyme should be got to that ran- 
sacking of the park in which the hundred sol- 
diers were busy. But see how it enfeebles the 
idea which the poet means to convey. It was at 
midnight—“ in the dread waist and middle of the 
night”—to employ the direct language of Shak- 
speare, that the forest was to be searched. We 
scarcely realize the solemnity of the period of 
search, from the effeminate, namby-pamby of 
the line— 

“Ere earth was gladdened by the lark.” 


These things are ordinary offences in ordinary 
poetasters, and are suffered to pass, accordingly, 
without notice. The fame of Mr. Campbell, 
however, renders criticism more rigid and ex- 
acting ; and the penalty of superiority is its un- 
avoidable subjection to the more extreme sever- 
ities of justice. Mr. Campbell would scarcely 
have given us rhyme-lines of this order in the 
days of his mental manhood. 

“Napoleon and the British Sailor,” the third 
largest piece in the collection, is the mere versi- 
fication of another anecdote, and has already 
found a place in our newspapers. It is without 
pretension,—a simple story, simply and not un- 
pleasantly told. This is all that can be said of 
it, but what, in the name of Phebus and all 


the Nine, shall we say of this stuff which suc- 
ceeds it 2 


THE JILTED NYMPH. 
A SONG. 


1. 
I’m jilted, forsaken, outwitted ; 
Yet think not I’ll whimper or brawl— 
The lass is alone to be pitied, 
Who ne’er has been courted at all: 
Never by great or by small, 
Wooed or jilted at all; 
Oh, how unhappy’s the lass 
Who has never been courted at all! 
2. 
My brother called out the dear faithless, 
In fits I was ready to fall, 
*Till I found a policeman who, scatheless, 
Swore them both to the peace at Guildhall; 
Seized them, seconds and all— 
Pistols, powder and ball; 
I wish him to die my devoted 
But not in a duel to sprawl. 


3. 
What though at my heart he has tilted, 
What though I have met with a fall ? 
Better be courted and jilted 
Than never be courted at all. 
Woo’'d and jilted and all, 
Still I will dance at the ball; 
And waltz and quadrille 
With light heart and heel, 
With proper young men and tall. 


4. 

But lately I’ve met with a suitor, 

Whose heart I have gotten in thrall, 
And hope soon to tell you in future, 

That I’m woo’d and married and all: 
Woo’d and married and all, 
What greater bliss can befal ? 

And you shall partake of my bridal cake 











When J’m woo’d and married and all. 


This is surely very unlike our Mr. Campbell— 
| this silly vulgar song of the meanest kitchen- 
wench.—How unworthy the author of that pure, 
bright creature, the Gertrude of Wyoming. 
What a contrast! It is with pleasure that we 
put our hands on something better,—something, 
which, however unworthy of the better days of 
Mr. Campbell, is yet not unworthy to grace his de- 
cline. The piece which follows is about the best 
in the present volume; yet portions of this will 
be found involved and obscure, and the versifica- 
tion is very far from happy. 


MOONLIGHT. 


The kiss that would make a maid’s cheek flush 
Wroth, as if kissing were a sin 
Amidst the argus-eyes and din 
And tell-tale glare of noon, 
Brings but a murmur and a blush, 
Beneath the modest moon. 


Ye days, gone—never to come back, 
When love return’d entrane’d me so, 
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That still its pictures move and glow 

In the dark chamber of my heart; 

Leave not my memory’s future track— 
I will not let you part. 


*T was moonlight, when my earliest love 
First on my bosom dropt her head ; 
A moment then concentrated, 
The bliss of years, as if the spheres 
Their course had faster driven, 
And carried, Enoch-like, above, 
A living man to heaven. 


Tis by the rolling moon we measure, 
The date between our nuptial night 
And that blest hour which brings to light 
The fruit of bliss—the pledge of faith; 
When we impress upon the treasure 
A father’s earliest kiss. 


The moon’s the earth’s enamoured bride; 
True to him in her very changes, 
To other stars she never ranges: 
Though cross’d by him, sometimes she dips 
Her light, in short offended pride, 
And faints to an eclipse. 


The fairies revel by her sheen; 
’Tis only when the moon’s above 
The fire-fly kindles into love, 

And flashes light to show it; 

The nightingale salutes her queen 

Of heaven, her heavenly poet. 


Then ye that love—by moonlight’s gloom 
Meet at my grave and plight regard,— 
Oh! could I be the orphéan bard 

Of whom it is reported 
That nightingales sung o’er his tomb 
Whilst lovers came and courted. 

The fourth line in the fourth verse, we have 
printed as it stands in the volume, but we sus- 
pect it should be read thus— 

“ The pledge of faith—the fruit of bliss.” 


The rhyme seems to require this reading. 
Pretty as this strain may be found in parts, and 
graceful as is the conceit which runs through it, 
there are yet very few readers who will be re- 
minded, while reading it, of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of Mr. Campbell’s muse. As we are 
anxious to do justice, and shall endeavour al- 
ways, in our criticisms, to enable our readers to 
judge of our correctness, by giving fair and 
liberal extracts from the volume reviewed, we 
quote another piece from the collection, which 
savors somewhat of the well known naval songs 
of the author. The subject is of this class, and 
the composition is more lucid, perhaps, than that 
of any other, of similar size, in this volume.— 


THE LAUNCH OF A FIRST-RATE, 


England hails thee with emotion, 
Mightiest child of naval art; 





Heaven resounds they welcome !—Ocean 
Takes thee smiling to his heart. 


Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’er seven hundred acres fell 
All to build thy noble mansion 
Where our hearts of oak shall dwell. 


*Midst those trees the wild-deer bounded, 
Ages long ere we were born, 

And our great-grandfathers sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 


Oaks that living did inherit 
Grandeur from our earth and sky, 
Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die. 


Ship to shine in martial story, 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean’s path, 
Freighted with Britannia’s glory 
And the thunders of her wrath. 


Foes shall crowd their sails and fly thee, 
Threatening havoc to their deck, 
When afar they first descry thee 
Like the coming whirlwind’s speck. 


Gallant Bark! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 

Whilst our tars in pride and duty, 
Nail thy colours to the mast. 


That nailing the colours to the mast, has 
proved an unlucky piece of arrogance, in at 
least one instance of British history,—and may 
again. But, look at the spirit in which this song 
is written; embodying that of the British peo- 
ple, on the subject of Britannia’s glory; mean- 
ing neither more nor less, than the superior 
powers of Britannia for usurpation and destruc- 
tion. Compare the spirit of this song, with a 
passage in the same volume, where, in the 
“Child and Hind,” ante p. 46, after telling us of 
the Duke of Nassau sending his hundred soldiers 
to hunt up the lost child, the poet adds— 


“Would that on errand half so good 
The soldier oft were found!” — 

But what of the sailor? The same ships 
which are to be sent for the rescue of the African, 
from the Spanish or Portuguese slaver, are to 
vomit iron among the junks and cities of China, 
because they reject an article of food almost 
equally indigestible. The inconsistencies of the 
poet, are those of his nation. It may be a fit fin- 
ish to this notice to say, that, at page 85, we 
have a fling at the United States flag, in the 
shape of a poor epigram and a poorerpun. The 
subject of satire is negro slavery, and this re- 
reminds us of a very silly speech, reported to 
have been made by Mr. Campbell, at the World’s 
Convention ;—which could only have been made 
by a man, thoroughly maudlin, and for which he 
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afterwards apologized in a manner equally so.* 
In that speech he is reported to have urged the 
Americans present—certainly, in a style quite as 
ludicrous as insulting,—“ to write against slave- 
ry with all their might, but not to do it in verse— 
for,” said he, “my good people, your poetry is 
very sorry stuff’ How happily, had this pre- 
cious volume been published in season, might 
Mr. Edwards Lester have retorted upon him 
the same complimentary language. 





LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF M. D. 8S. 
THE VERY DEAR CHILD OF A FRIEND. 


Allusion is here had to a beautiful and affecting 
ceremony observed by the Catholics on the death of 
achild. The friends and relatives of the family in 
which such a death occurs, assemble at the house, 
with cheerful faces—dress the body gaily, and strew 
and hang it round with flowers—considering the de- 
cease of the young and innocent, who pass to a hap- 
pier state, as forming a subject for pious gratulation, 
and pensive pleasure, rather than for grief and regret. 


The young, the beautiful one, alas! is dead— 
Yet weep not that her gentle breath has fled. 
Oh! rather view that face with pensive smile, 
And joy that the blest soul, yet free from guile, 
Has back returned to him whose parent care, 
The cherub sent on heavenly mission here, 

To bear, from its congenial realms above, 

To human hearts, the flame of holy love; 

And here reveal, a space to mortal sight, 

Of innocence, the lovely image bright— 

That we might see, in that young fleeting star, 
How fair and pure heaven’s happy dwellers are. 
Be her bright brow with freshest roses bound, 
And grace the bier with gayest garlands round, 
That the one flowret, there, that withering lies 
May thus be softly veiled from our fond eyes, 
And pass away, amidst its sisters fair, 

To its first home, unsullied by a tear. 





ARCADIA. 


Arcadia, to the west, 
Pinnacled on her summits, with high towers, 
And frowning ruins, while, on slopes below 
She looks on lengthen’d lines of browzing sheep, 
And dotted domes of white, where peace abides 
With the poor Cottager. The sacred hill, 
Lyceus, rears his head, but now no more 
Glows with the tribute fires that flamed of old 
To the Olympian Sov’ran—or, with fruits, 
Invoked the lowlier grace of rural Pan. 





* See the book of Mr. Edwards Lester, “The Glory 
and Shame of England.” The sense of the words is 


here given. For the exact phraseology we do not 
answer. 





THE FAME AND GLORY OF ENGLAND.* 


A work, entitled “the Glory and Shame of 
England,” was published, some months ago, by 
one Edwards Lester. It was a shallow, wordy 
book, full of conceit and cant; and, though 
crowded with details, on a variety of subjects, 
was, at the same time, exceedingly empty and 
superficial_—containing just such declamatory 
stuff as we hear daily from third-rate members 
of Congress, or retail editors. ‘The author was 
a member of that idle, busy-body set of aboli- 
tionists, who lately met in England for the bene- 
fit of the nations, and gave to themselves the 
high-sounding title of the “World’s Convention.” 
Mr. Lester was disappointed with the result of 
this meeting, and his own mission; and grew 
wiser, by the time he got home, on the philan- 
thropic business on which he went. The Con- 
vention did not work to his, or its own, satisfac- 
tion. In what particular respect it failed, we do 
not now remember ; nor is it at all important 
that we should. People are very apt to fail who 
go out of the way,—at least, to any distance,— 
in managing the concerns of their neighbours. 
The immediate cause of the failure, if our mem- 
ory does not grievously blunder, was in the elo- 
quence and pertinacity of the lady-members of 
the Convention, who insisted, it appears, with 
much more strength than sweetness, on their 
right to manage in the business, as well as their 
more masculine associates ;—and, really, as they 
were sent as delegates, we see not why they 
should not be right. To send delegates, whether 
breeched or petticoated, as mere dumb voters, 
was something, which, though it may be very de- 
liberately done, was neither very wise, nor, in the 
present instance, very gallant. The ladies re- 
sented the effort at their exclusion from debate, 
with (we fear) very Eleusinian energy; and 
the “World’s Convention” came to an end,—as 
the world itself one day will,—in great uproar 
and explosion. Chaos had come again, accord- 
ing to the showing of Mr. Lester ; and—we be- 
lieve him in this particular. ) 

But the journey of this gentleman was not 
entirely without its fruits; and, having gota 


lesson from British travellers in America, a 


three weeks visit to Great Britain enabled him 
to pay off the civilities of these book-making 
gentry in their own coin. Some three weeks 
(perhaps four) after his return home, he put 
forth the two volumes aforesaid,—comprising 
all that he ever saw, heard, dreamed, or conjec- 
tured, whether for good or evil, in reference to 
the moral and political condition of our “father 





* The Fame and Glory of England Vindicated.— 
1vol. Wiley & Putnam.—1#42. 
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land.” The nature of his book may be gather- 
ed from its title. It was no hard matter to make 
a volume, or two volumes, the contents of which 
were to be furnished from the parallel records 
of British shame and glory. These have been 
always but too apt to keep even and equal 
pace,—the shame, not strange to say, almost in 
every instance, the natural result of the inveter- 
ate national appetite for glory. Glory, so con- 
sidered,—the pride and triumph, which makes 
it so necessary that British ears shall be told, 
that the British drum is to be heard, keeping 
time with the progress of the sun, from the four 
(or five) quarters of the earth. We may say, 
briefly, that Mr. Lester did not succeed very 
happily, either in accumulating facts, or in con- 
trasting characteristics. His book was made up 
of the scrapings of newspapers, stage and steam- 
boat conversations, and his own fanciful conjec- 
tures, growing into seas of speculation from 
slender rivulets of fact. In all this labor,— 
which was certainly not one of love,—the chief 
merit consisted in the happy illustration which 
it afforded to the British people, of the sort of 
books furnished them by their own travellers, in 
our country. Mr. Lester seems to have adopt- 
ed the notion of morals and propriety which 
appears to have governed the Halls, Trollopes, 
Marryatts and Hamiltons, whenever, for the 
benefit of mankind, they did us the honor of 
looking, for three weeks, into the private con- 
cerns of the United States. His production was, 
to say the least of it, a very rash one. 

It is a favorite resource of the British Review- 
ers, when we complain of the injustice of their 
travellers, to taunt us with our national thin- 
skinnedness. This characteristic is not pecu- 
liar to us; and, like most that we have, is a ve- 
ry unquestionable inheritance, which we owe to 
our common parentage. John Bull’s superior 
complacency sometimes saves him from its ex- 
hibition, where our superior vanity leads us toa 
precipitate display of it; but, only make John 
fairly angry,—only rouse him so as to make 
him forget his reserve, his pride and self-esteem, 
and his rages are no less furious than ours, and 
his contortions equally ludicrous. Witness the 
effect of Puckler Muskau’s Travels in England, 
on the sage reviewers themselves, and we shall 
be satisfied that he is not more secure in his ar- 
mour of proof,—the strife once made earnest,— 
than his more impetuous descendant. The book 
before us, “The Fame and Glory of England 
Vindicated,” is sufficient evidence of this. Mr. 
Edwards Lester has certainly succeeded in put- 
ting the writer out of temper, though the effects 
of his anger are not confined to the head of Mr. 
Lester, but descend, pretty equally, on all things, 








persons and qualities, that are American. The 
book is a review of Lester’s; and the writer, of 
course, is an Englishman. He writes with 
simplicity, directness, and much vigor,—gener- 
ally well, and, almost uniformly, in good taste— 
except where he loses his self-restraint in his 
anger, and where he becomes denunciatory and 
declamatory in the utterance of his unqualified 
hostility to our Southern institutions. The per- 
formance is a rare specimen of British bitter- 
ness, accompanied with an equally rare assur- 
ance of British perfection. The statistics of the 
writer, which are rather copious, are prepared 
with a considerable show of fairness, and are 
made to prove, not only that the people of Great 
Britain are the most fortunate in their govern- 
ment and country, but that they have the most 
liberal, and the cheapest, government and coun- 
try, in the world:—one of those unlucky exag- 
gerations of purpose, which, proving too much, 
proves nothing, and defeats the whole aim of 
the disputant. On the reverse, the same, or 
similar, arguments and figures, are employed 
to show that the United States are the least for- 
tunate and the most expensive.—Facts and 
showings which will equally revolt the common- 
sense men of both countries, and, perhaps, dis- 
tort the jaws of the doubtfully sensible of ours. 
It need not be said, at this late day, to any read- 
er of ordinary intelligence, that figures, like 
every thing else of human invention, can be 
made to lie. We know that this is something 
in the teeth of a proverb,—but—proverbs are 
found to lie, too, on occasion. In the use of 
figures, as our English “vindicator” employs 
them, it is only necessary to take the larger esti- 
mate, on the one side, and the smaller, on the 
other,—omit some of the constituents in the one 
calculation, and exaggerate the effect and im- 
portance of the same constituents in the other,— 
and the thing is done to our hands. By this 
simple process, the results are easily reached by 
the “Vindicator,” in making his comparison be- 
tween the taxes paid by the citizens of the two 
countries to their respective governments. Be- 
sides, it isa large item omitted of the argument 
on this subject, when nothing is said of the rela- 
tive incomes of the parties. The most vital 
portion of the discussion consists in the compar- 
ative productiveness of industry, or labor, in the 
two countries. The man who earns five dollars 


a week, may be said to pay less to government, 
though he pays twice or thrice the actual amount 
which is paid by him who earns but five shil- 
lings. 

But we do not mean to make up an issue on 
details with our warm and patriotic Englishman. 
His book is written under provocation; betrays 
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all the thin-skinnedness, which John Bull would 
persuade us is a misfortune purely ours ;—and, 
though well-written, and argued forcibly at 
times, and ingeniously at others,—is yet too ob- 
viously the work of a heated partisan-—-angry 
himself, and laboring to make his brethren an- 
gry also—to need any elaborate disquisition. 
Some future day, when our various subjects of 
difference are settled, whether by arms or argu- 
ments,—when the Chinese resume opium-chew- 
ing, and the Affghans cease to rebel against the 
authority of their Christian invaders, with an 
insane passion to be their own masters in their 
own country,—when the modest right to exam- 
ine our ships, to see whether they carry those 
things only which please our venerable and in- 
dulgent mother, shall either be conceded quiet- 
ly or renounced, after a discussion in which the 
arguments used, shall be of a nature to forbid 
the idea of quiet,—the iron-discussion of shell 
and shot,—when these things are at an end, and 
the cry is “Peace,” either from one side of the 
water or the other,—then, perhaps, we shall be 
better pleased than now, to say,—come, let us 
reason together of the right in these perilous 
matters. We are scarcely in the mood,—either 
nation,—to do so just at this juncture. 

But, though our “Vindicator” fails to satisfy 
us, on the whole, as to the extent of his claims, 
or the soundness of his reasonings, we are ne- 
vertheless willing to admit that he tells us some 
truths, which would be more likely to be recog- 
nised, as such, if he told them differently. Un- 
happily, he tells them impertinently, and not in 
friendship ;—rudely and arrogantly, as is the 
habitual tone of British suggestion ;—and not so 
much with a view to our improvement and bene- 
fit, as with the design to goad, to sting, and to 
irritate. Such is always the temper with which 
he speaks of democracy; a subject which he 
does not seem so clearly to comprehend, and to 
which, a la mode Anglaise, he ascribes all that 
is faulty in the manners, and all that is false in 
the morals, of our people. Several portions of 
his work are devoted to the task,—a grateful 
one, no doubt, to a natural enemy,—of foment- 
ing the hate and jealousy of the New-England 
population to that of the South. In this labor of 
love, he dilates on all the topics which may ef- 
fect this object,—particularly the “right of peti- 
tion,” (so called)—and always in the most ob- 
jectionable language of taunt and _ irritation. 
The unqualified rage and bitterness with which 
he speaks of slavery, Southern men, and the 
South, will justify our publishers in wholly ex- 
cluding this book from their shelves ;—a matter, 
which, in such cases, we half regret, as we could 


wish, as a general rule, and, as most commonly 
Vox. I. 


| a beneficial one, that the chidings of those who 
find fault in us, and would rebuke our misdirec- 
tion, should be so spoken as would suffer us to 
give them a patient hearing. It cannot, surely, 
be hoped, by any right-minded person, that any 
people should give ear to the counsellor and 
teacher, whose first address is in the equal lan- 
guage of hostility and insult. On this subject, 
we have seen much declamation in the North- 
ern press, in which the exclusion of books which 
are offensive to our people, from our markets, is 
censured, as if it were an equal crime and folly. 
But, we think, in all this talk, there was a great 
deal of groundless beating against the wind. It 
would surely be something new, in the history 
of any nation, if countenance or encouragement 
were given to an enemy to circulate what ever 
is offensive, seditious, or libellous, among its peo- 
ple. Common sense understands this matter, 
on the instant, and provides as promptly for its 
regulation. 

Our Englishman has some good suggestions 
on the subject of fire, militia and jury duty, 
which we had marked for selection from his pa- 
ges, and would include them, but for the lack of 
space in ours. He correctly remarks, in refer- 
ence to the great desire on the part of our peo- 
ple to evade this latter duty, that it is to be re- 
garded asa privilege rather than a duty, and 
one which cannot be too highly valued by any 
free people. Surely, he is right in this; but is it 
not the grievous sin of man,—at the bottom of 
all his sins,—to desire to skulk from all his du- 
ties ;—all of which, in greater or lesser degree, 
are the sources of his most valuable privileges ? 
Our Englishman is also right,—as we think,—on 
the subjects of the tariff and the protective sys- 
tem; and in sundry smaller matters. Direct 
taxation has long since appeared to us the only 
true test, on the part of any people, of a capaci- 
ty for self-government. No people can be said 
to be capable, to this extent, who dare not look 
the cost of their liberties in the face. When will 
statesmen have the mental strength to try the 
courage of those for whom they toil, and, by the 
same grand movement, lessen, in the most im- 
portant respect, their own capacities for mis- 
chief;—the thousand mischiefs, moral and_poli- 
tical, which are covered up in oblique, disguised, 
indirect taxation ! 

Our Englishman makes, or tries to make, a 
false issue, in discussing the British war with 
China ; which he pronounces to be quite a meri- 
torious affair on the part of the former nation, 
deserving the grateful acknowledgments of eve- 
ry other. But, before he undertakes to show 
that China is wrong in seizing upon the contra- 





bandists and the opium, he must show that the 
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British subjects were not wrong in violating 
the express mandates of China for twenty years. 
The complainant, by an ordinary rule of law, 
must place himself rectus in curia, before he 
can demand redress, or expect sympathy for his 
imjuries. Nor will it alter the matter to show 
that certain Chinese officers conspired with the 
foreigners to abuse the laws of the country. 
This is rather an aggravation of the offence. 
As well might one, endeavouring to smuggle 
forbidden jewels into London, when arrested in 
the attempt, and after forfeiting his treasure, 
urge, as a plea for restoration, that he had been 
practising the same business for twenty years, 
giving only asmall secret douceur to the officer 
of the customs. To corrupt the officers of a na- 
tion, to the abuse of its laws, is an offence even 
more serious than smuggling. 





SONG. 
“T HAVE NO HEART TO SING.” 


I Have no heart to sing of thee, 
No tongue to speak thy praise, 
For well I know the theme would be, 
Too rich for prouder lays ; 
Yet can I tell, in humble strain, 
Of all thy smiles and love, 
And in the offering of my brain, 
My heart’s devotion prove. 


Take, then, the song, however weak 
The tribute that I bring; 
Oh! as I’ve felt, could I but speak, 
It were not vain to sing— 
Such song, decreed by heaven for good, 
Than him who sings, more blest, 
Might, in some happy hour and mood, 
Find entrance to thy breast. 
SPIRIDION. 





BALLAD. 
“IT LOVE THIS LITTLE FLOWRET.” 


I Love this little flowret, 
Though nothing of the hue, 

The blushes of the rose it wears, 
The daisy’s modest blue ; 

But, shelter’d in her bosom, 
When first it met my sight, 

From thence it took its loveliness, 
Sweet scent, and beauty bright. 


I love this little flowret, 
And now that she is dead,— 
The gentle maid who wore it,— 
I wear it now instead. 
Though worthless as a treasure, 
Yet when to me it brings 
Her image back, it straight becomes 


The preciousest of things. 
PieRRE VIDAL, 





THE BATTLE-FIELD OF LIFE. 


We sit down in our arm-chairs, in the cool of 
the piazza, and read, with philosophical compo- 
sure, daily accounts of the wrong done to man 
by man ; nations suffering from the spoiler---from 
the abuse of legislation--from the denial of justice. 
We fancy and flatter ourselves that all this be- 
longs to another condition—does not concern us--- 
as itimmediately concerns another people. The 
sanguine hues of hope enable men, in all situa- 
tions, to find the most favorable aspects and co- 
lours for their own fortunes; and we learn to take 
for granted that the storm which rends the 
dwelling of our neighbour, will pass over, leav- 
ing our roof-trees totally unscathed. Such is the 
confident nature of man, strong always in his 
self-assurance,—bolstered always on the lulling 
and deceitful pillow of hope. We take no inter- 
est in the matter, except as mere spectators,— 
amateurs gathered to an exhibition, and feeling 
our humanity only touched as we discover that 
the victim is not a beast but a man. When the 
storm descends and disturbs our quiet,—when 
the bolt falls and shivers our roof-tree---we start 
and wonder, inconceivably annoyed, greatly 
frightened, scorched, perhaps, and with some 
bruises to meditate upon. But not one of us re- 
collects to have had any warning that such an 
event was to happen. 

The world is very much the same always. 
What has happened once, is very apt to happen 
again and again; and there is no situation, 
country, people, or laws, secure from danger, 
overthrow, and violation. There is a common 
lot, whether we live in hot or cold, in Africa or 
Nova Zembla,—whether we live under despot- 
ism or democracy,—with President or Sultan. 
The old world’s history is very likely to be ours, 
for, most unhappily, we have the most perfect 
faith in the old world’s models. We still han- 
ker after the Egyptian flesh-pots. The same 
events which led to the desolation and destruc- 
tion of ancient empires, are active in hostility to 
our own. The same animal, man!—with all 
his capricious appetites,—his fierce passions,— 
his unbridled lusts,—his love of ease, of power, 
and indulgence,—he is here, also, scarcely 
changed in any one respect from what he was 
five thousand years ago. Amidst the overthrow 
of empires, the rise and fall of dynasties and na- 
tions, the fluctuations of peace and war, the dis- 
coveries and inventions of art and science,— 
amidst all changes, he, alone, has suffered none. 
He remains the same-—-fond of ease; fond of 
power; reckless of right in the prosecution of 
his purpose; a sycophant in his feebleness, a 
tyrant in his strength; forever watchful of his 
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moment, and always preparing new nets in 
which to snare his prey. There are some influ- 
ences in medern times which make him less 
openly dangerous, and which provide us with 
better means of defence and security, than were 
possessed by the ancients. But we daily per- 
ceive that, however the spoiler may forbear his 
robberies with the strong hand ef vielence, we 
yet become the victims of his cunning, and our 
own miserable follies. His gins snare our feet 
when his knife fails to pierce our throats. Our 
wealth diminishes, our labor becomes unproduc- 
tive, and our children, bred up to great expecta- 
tions, too frequently inherit only beggary and 
shame. How painfully frequent has been this 
sort of history, of late years, in our Southern 
country. How sad have been the fluctuations 
of fortune in some of our noblest families :— 
fluctuations which can be ascribed to evil coun- 
sellors only ;—to the weakness, the folly, and the 
false pride of the parties themselves, and an 
economy which seems to have done nothing but 
err from the beginning. An agricultural com- 
munity like ours, which resembles so greatly a 
feudal aristocracy, is very apt to suffer from 
false impressions. Our population, sparsely set- 
tled, do not often commune together,—do not 
know each other,—and the wisdom of communi- 
ties depends very greatly upon the constant at- 
trition ef their members. Without this attrition, 
the minds of ordinary men rust; for God has in- 
tended that man should be a social animal. Itis 
in consequence of the advantage which he pos- 
sesses in this respect, that the mind of the citi- 
zen is apt to be more subtle, more prompt and 
active, than that of the farmer; and it is in con- 
sequence of this difference between them, that 
the simplicity of the latter so frequently subjects 
him to the cunning of the former. While we 
are thinking what to do, the citizen has done it. 
While we are asking what road to take, he has 
taken all roads; and if he wishes a track, which 
more than any other will peculiarly serve his 
purpose, he finds little difficulty in persuading 
us that we can do nothing more thoroughly pa- 
triotic than to hew it out, and blaze it,—under 
his directions ! 

The truth is, the wits of man were given to 
them for some purpose. If he can live by them, 
he will. But he can only live by them with the 
assistance of your hands. Man, therefore, if you 
let him, is the natural enemy of man. You can 
only defend yourself against him, by the exer- 
cise of your own wits. If not, you are just as 
legitimately his game, as the dull turkey whom 
he snares, or the timid deer, which flying, he 
shoots down. It is not our counsel that you 
should snare and shoot also; for that would 





bring us to the savage state again: but do not 
drowse over your rights, do not loiter in your 
duties, do not sleep in the prosecution of the 
grand march of existence. Use your own wits 
in what concerns your own interests ;—lend your 
money with your own hands, instead of deputing 
this duty to a bank; so shall you possess the pow- 
er of choosing whom you shall assist, and be able 
to exercise the sweet charity of forbearing to 
press the unfortunate debtor for his dues. So 
shall you also stand some chance of keeping 
some of your property from the general wreck 
of bank-insolvency. Indolence of disposition, 
and a mercenary desire to secure larger profits, 
are the true reasons of most persons in lending 
their money by meahs of such an institution, in- 
stead of lending it directly to him who seeks the 
loan. This is given as an example purely, but 
the arts of speculation are as numerous as the 
leaves on the tree, and the sands on the sea-shore, 
and the man who hopes to evade them, must al- 
ways keep his wits about him. 








WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 


Very false ideas are in general entertained 
upon the subject of the nature and tendéncy of 
works of fiction,—not a few of which have been 
condemned as exhibiting a wrong moral bias, 
calculated, it is contended, to impart itself to the 
reader. This is surely a mistaken view of the 
matter. The writer of fiction is unquestionably 
as much at liberty to avail himself of the highest 
possible vices, as virtues,—since it is the possi- 
ble, and not the probable, merely, that falls 
within his province. In painting a bad charac- 
ter, however, it is assuredly never the design of 
the author to commend it for imitation, however 
flattering may be the colours he employs in de- 
picting it. Moral justice is sure to be done in 
the end,—and this should put at rest the cavils 
of the most fastidious. It has, for instance, been 
objected to Bulwer, (whose chapter on “Infideli- 
ty in Love,” by the way, is worth all his novels 
put together,) that he too often represents high- 
waymen and cut-throats as the most amiable of 
mortals,—but, it may be asked, in reply to this, 
whether a “Paul Clifford,” or a “Eugene Aram,” 
do not, verily, meet with their reward? But 
may not a highwayman possess some solitary 
virtue, linked, like that of Byron’s hero, to a 
“thousand crimes ?” Human nature is seldom, 
or never, wholly bad,—but we do not ask of the 
writer of fiction, that he should exemplify this. 
Our own observation,—history, veracious histo- 
ry,—(which, according to Bolingbroke, is “a 
heap of fables !”)—furnishes us with numerous 
examples of individuals retaining and display- 
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ing, in the midst of a fallen and despised lot, 
traces of that original good which was infused 
into the nature of man at his creation, and of 
which he is seldom or never wholly despoiled, 
in the course of his trials and temptations upon 
this earth ;—and it is confessedly the aim and 
object of the writer of fiction, to select the few 
remnants of virtue that may survive the moral 
wreck he throws around his characters, and, by 
discriminating between the good and the bad, 
to endeavor to interest the reader,—an end he 
could never hope to attain, were he to exhibit 
nature before us as devoid of one redeeming, 
one human, trait. “Charles de Moor,” in the 
play, isa “highwayman,”—but will any one de- 
ny that he deeply interests, by enlisting in his 
behalf the sympathies of the spectators? And 
why does he alone interest? (of course, I say 
nothing of the lady, his mistress.) He is a rob- 
ber, and in so much, no better than his confeder- 
ates. Why do they not make the same impres- 
sion upon us that their leader does? Simply, 
because the latter, unlike the former, is not 
wholly bad,—is possest of virtue in the midst of 
crime, and in despite of crime,—and this, if | am 
not mistaken, is precisely the kind of character 
which it is the province of the writer of fiction 
to develope. A character either wholly good or 
bad, never yet entered into the imagination of 
the dramatist or novelist. Goldsmith’s “Village 
Preacher,”—who practised what he preached,— 
would be as little likely to interest in the play or 
novel, as would be a human “Mephistopheles.” 
It is, then, the miat character, all the world 
over, which he who would draw an imposing 
picture with a master’s hand, never yet failed to 
select for his purpose ; and to complain that it is 
mixt, is to betray an ignorance of the real end 
and aim of works of fiction. It should be borne 
in mind, then, that we do not take up a poem, or 
novel, in the same frame of mind with which we 
approach a volume of sermons. The object of 
the latter is to inculcate moral and religious 
truth; the business of the poet is “to hold the 
mirror up to nature,”—and whether the reflec- 
tion be terrible or pleasing, is no part of his con- 
cern. Is the picture true? If true, the author 
has succeeded,—and the reader or critic may 
cavil, if he please, about the “cakes and ale.” 


THE SACRED SLEEP. 


Happy they,— 
Thus sang the prophet of the tribes of old,— 
In the full hope of manhood ,—with the crown 
Of equal strength and virtue,---the toil done,--- 
Who lie down in the temple of the God, 
And know no wakening! 





BROKEN SLUMBERS. 


I namep her in my dream, and with the sound 
Of that dear name I wakeu’d, and look’d round, 
As if, half-dreaming still, I should espy, 

The spirit I had summon’d hovering nigh. 

That name dispersed my slumbers, and no more 
Might I that night the unwilling dream implore; 
Sleep fled my eyes, and, slowly, the sad night, 
Gathered the weary hours upon its flight, 

And all was calm, except within the breast 
From which that spirit’s name could rob all rest. 
And if, perchance, a moment’s slumber came 

To still, ifnot to satisfy my frame ; 

Dread forms of memory rose, and many a wo, 
Stood up before me sternly,—a sad show, 

As in the daylight I have seen them stand, 
Things of consuming flesh, and skinny hand, 
Worn and diseased,—and eyes all glazed and dull, 
And cheeks all dead, that once were beaatifal,— 
Now passing gloomily before my glance, 
Whilst fix’d, I lay, as in a spirit trance, 

Nor strove to move a limb, nor breathe a pray’r, 
To break that spell, so desolate and drear. 

And then I saw thee change to what thou wert, 
ATi matchless, as when first upon my heart, 

Thy presence had the magic of a spell, 

I loved too dearly, not to mourn too well. 

Such as thou wert, when to thy rounded cheek, 
Like rose-tints to the blossom, came a streak, 
Like that of spring; and in thy gentle eye, 

With softened grace, there shone a spirit high, 
That well became the lofty snow-white brow, 
Thou wor’st in life, and wear’st in memory now. 
Oh! buried one, and beautiful, and dear, 

I trace thee to thy skies, and still thou’rt fair, 
And in fair company. I look and see 

In dreams, a glorious crowd that beckon me— 
Sweet phantoms,—and the grave hath for me more 
True friendships;than my sad heart knew before,— 
A father’s watchful eye, a mother’s love, 

Pure as the angels feel who burn above; 

And thou, more dear than all,—and, roused to pride, 
I single oat full many a form beside, 

Of dead affections, ’mongst the pure and good, 
Like early roses, blasted in the bud ; 

Untimely cropt, and leaving on the stem, 

The fellow that had better gone with them, 
Than thus, a lingerer, when the crowd are gone, 
Moaning the many dwindled down to one! 





DESPONDENCY.—A FRAGMENT. 


When thou shalt put my name upon my tomb, 
Write under it—here lies a weary man,— 

A hapless man,—a heavy-laden man,— 

Who could have eased himself, and laid him down, 
And thus remoy’d the burden that he bore, 

But that he fear’d he should not rise again ! 

Oh! ye cold skies !—what have I offer’d ye, 

In scorn of outward seeming,—or, within, 

In the defect of spirit,—that ye should 

Shower thus hardly on me? 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“It is of the greatest cone@rnment in the Church and Cormmonwea!th, to 
have a vigilant eye how books deinean thernselves, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) duing sharpest justice on them as malefactors.’’— 
Milton. 


JAMES’ NOVELS.* 

Mr. James is decidedly the most prolific writer, 
not only of our own, but of any other age. Periodi- 
cal criticism cannot well keep pace with his pro- 
ductions. His fecundity is truly marvellous. A 
couple of months ago we prepared a notice of his 
“ Jacquerie,’ which, by some inadvertence, was 
omitted at the time of publication. Before we can 
get it through the press, lo! a new work from the 
same source, demands our newer notice. This will 
account, to the reader, for the slight similarity which 
occurs in the tone and structure of the two critiques 
which follow. 

Tue JacQuerRi£E.—AsS a mere raconteur, Mr. James 
is about the best in English, of the age. He tells a 
story with great ease, compactness and correctness : 
and he is always sure to interest his readers for the 
moment. He seldom needs to make apologies for his 
dullness, by urging special reasons why he should 
be dull; but goes so very directly on his way, with 
so few interruptions, that we are content to go along 
with him, without expostulation and without feeling 
fatigue. To the mere novel-reader, he is perhaps the 
most interesting of all writers. He never occasions 
any necessity for thinking. You have only to sit 
quiet,be patient, and surrender yourself to your guide. 
He will show you how intrigues are carried on, in 
the chamber and the court; how masks are wom; 
how poisons are administered; how plots are engen- 
gendered; how murders are committed; how sus- 
picions fall upon the innocent; how the hero gets 
into difficulty ; how strangely he gets out of it; how 
love is baffled by roguery; how roguery is circum- 
vented, and how the affair ends at last, in murder or 
marriage, and almost always to the satisfaction of 
the reader. These form the staple of nearly all his 
stories. When you have read one, you know the 
materials of all. You feel that there is monotony.— 
You feel that these things have already been before 
you in other shapes ;—but then, the names are new, 
and the periods; and there is just enough of novelty 
in the combinations to beguile you onward, in the 
full faith that you will, at all events, be yet conduct- 
ed to something with which you are not yet familiar. 
Such has been the rapidity of this gentleman’s per- 
formances that he necessarily exaggerates the ill ef- 
fects of his natural deficiencies. He gives himself 
no time for the arrangement of his plots. Two or 
three of his books,—for example, ‘Charles Tyrrell” 
and the “Gentleman of the Old School,” are, in 
every leading particular, the same stories. But this 
fact does not diminish his reputation. Indeed, his 
reputation is not high in the estimation of persons of 





wae Jacquerie and Morley Ernstein,—Harper & Brothers. 





judgment. But for these he does not seem to write. 
His books are addressed apparently to the mere 
novel reader; that strange devourer of the moral olia 
podrida, to whom nothing, in the shape of story, goes 
amiss, and who is always sure to skip those parts of 
the narrative which seem to require that he should 
stop and think a little. For such readers, Mr. James 
is the accepted author. He subjects them to few 
such tasks; and he gives them the sine gua non of 
the ancient orator in full perfection,—he is all action, 
action, action! This book, ‘the Jacquerie,” is one 
of his stirring stories—old enough, it is true,—just 
such a story as he has written an hundred times 
before,—but when did the novel-reader revolt at the 
repetition of rape, murder, robbery and arson ?— 
When did “fierce wars and faithless loves,” fail to 
engage his soul and fix his attention? It is on this 
cormorant appetite that our author relies; and hence 
his disregard to the wholesome counsel, which, re- 
garding future fame, would have him elaborate his 
plans with more care, and lessen the monotonous 
uniformity of all his legends. 

Perhaps, this counsel is something unnecessary. 
Mr. James is not a writer to live. The mere story- 
teller has very little hold upon the interests of pos- 
terity. New tale-tellers obliterate the impressions 
made by their predecessors ; and the only intellectu- 
al qualities that ever rise conspicuous above the 
dead level of the waters, in each generation or age, 
are those which belong to, and distinguish the man 
of ORIGINAL GENIUS. Mr. James is, at best, a suc- 
cessful imitator of Sir Walter Scott. Successful, 
we should say, however, only in one of the attri- 
butes of that great intellect:—In warming the in- 
terests of his readers in the progress of his story— 
in arousing attention—in rewarding that inferior cu- 
riosity which looks only to results. But, in a thou- 
sand qualities, such as will make Walter Scott 
always famous, he is totally deficient. He lacks 
wholly the invention of his predecessor—he has 
none of the exquisite analysis and none of the imagi- 
nation; and while the style of Walter Scott is usu- 
ally equally clear, transparent, simple and energetic, 
that of Mr. James is diffused, deficient in grace, and 
frequently crowded, indirect and unintelligible — 
But, with all his resources, and vastly superior and 
various powers, even Walter Scott, we are inclined 
to think, will live to the future rather in his poetry 
than by his novels. This may seem to his admi- 
rers a dreadful heresy, but we cannot help it. We 
cannot help the thought that his sudden and great 
success as a Story-writer has been only temporarily 
injurious to his claims as a poet. Another age will 
probably right this matter; and, perhaps,—such is 
our conviction—raise far higher than ever was the 
case, in the days of her best triumphs, the reputation 
of his muse. The Ballad-Romance, of which he 
was unquestionably the originator, seems to us likely 
to assert the claim of a model, which shall, here- 
after, become as classical and general, as a structure 
of poetic composition, as ever was the Epic or the 
Dramatic. 

But we plead guilty to the charge of digression. 
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We have nothing now to do with Walter Scott, and 
our readers will do us the justice not to suppose that 
we intend to degrade his claims, by suffering them, 
for an instant, to be referred to, in cOmparison with 
those of any inferior writer.. Mr. James, a very 
humble imitator of Sir Walter, is so, simply, in the 
form and outline of his stories. Between the two 
the distance is immeasurable. Out of the mere 
province of his story, Mr. James has always seemed 
to us a dull man—a mere pen-plodder. His _ histo- 
ries and biographies are among the heaviest things 
of the kind we have ever read; and his book on the 
“ Educational Institutions of Germany,” is as unsa- 
tisfactory a volume, as could have been written on 
this or any subject. He has latterly impaired his 
stories in their interest, by dealing in long discourses 
preliminary to each chapter, on subjects which may 
be meant to belong to some moral philosophies— 
common-place thoughts and forced fancies, which 
add weight to works which can only be successful 
while they are kept light. His reflections seldom 
lead those of his reader, and may annoy him—nay, 
do,—and will be skipped by him, as they should be 
by the writer. Still, with all these qualifications, 
commend us to Mr. James when we would be kept 
wakeful by a volume, and kept wakeful without 
exertion and fatigue. To amuse the listless, and 
delight the thoughtless, and divert the disquieted, 
his stories are about the best that you can lay hands 
on. This “Jacquerie” is very nearly as good as 
any of the rest. It is founded on a shocking chap- 
ter in French History, and, in his management of it, 
Mr. James does not always exercise the most cor- 
rect taste in avoiding its more shocking exhibitions. 
But we doubt if any writer could have taken it up 
with more safety, and a better general regard to the 
sensibilities of the reader. 

Mortey Ernstein.—This is a very interesting 
story, as, indeed, are all the stories of Mr. James. 
He has the happy knack of keeping up the fire of his 
narrative, prolonging the chain of his incident, and 
gradually working out his extrication from the web 
of his fiction with all the art of a most experienced 
story-teller. In this respect he more nearly resem- 
bles Sir Walter Scott than any of his contempora- 
ries. Without the originality of Bulwer or D’Israeli, 
he far surpasses both as a raconteur. He is less vio- 
lent in his transitions than either; possessed of more 
method in his arrangement; less startling and offen- 
sive in his delineations of character, and, if his ma- 
terials are sometimes less profoundly chosen, they 
are less liable to the censure of being foreign to 
propriety and truth. We do not see that Mr. James 
has gone out of himself very materially in this ro- 
mance, as he promises to do in his preface. With 
the single exception, that history does not form his 
ground-work, the materials of his present work are 
precisely such as they have ever been before. No- 
body who has ever read the writings of Mr. James 
could have any doubt as to the authorship. The in- 
cidents are very much the same as are usual in all 
his narratives. There are fair damsels in difficulty, 
and gallant gentlemen sent to their rescue—there are 





deeds of great generosity and of equally great sel- 
fishness and dishonor to be done, and for these there 
are opposite persons and principles always provided 
—the warring genii of light and darkness,—the rival 
principles of love and hate—the Morley Ernstein 
and the Col. Leiberg. Mr. James lacks very much 
originality. He shows this sufficiently where he 
attaches so much importance, prefatorily to the 
conflict between the rival principles, the warring 
tenants of the same heart. The philosophy is as 
old as the hills, and, resolved into simple language, 
is no great mystery. The spirit of the soul is intel- 
lectual and moral supremacy, and the spirit of the 
flesh is nothing more than hot blood and an ardent 
temperament. Of a piece with this are all of Mr. 
James’ meditations and reflections. You look in- 
to them for something new but in vain. He does 
no unnecessary thinking. We regard it as a great 
fault that, in this respect, he seeks to emulate Bul- 
wer, whom his genius inno way resembles. His 
narrative is combined with his sentimental musings, 
sometimes crushed down by it, as Tarpeia bereath 
the glittering but heavy rewards of her treachery.— 
He stops at every paragraph to give us some stale 
truism, uttered in a style of sickly sentimentality, 
about human life and its objects—matter sufficiently 
objectionable as it impedes the events, and does not 
absolutely grow out of them, but which is forced 
upon them, whether they will or no, and is doubly 
objectionable, as, in addition to irrelevancy, it is 
generally the most wretched common-place. Thus, 
for example, if he sees a cottage, he purrs about the 
poetry of cottage life, in a paragraph that consumes 
a page; and so, in like manner, of every possible 
topic which can be forced in, by the head and shoul- 
ders, for the purposes of sentimental dilation. Mr. 
Bulwer sometimes errs in this respect, but less fre- 
quently, and with a better grace. Such musings are 
more natural with him. His genius is at once more 
didactic, and more fanciful. He is more of a poet; 
more audacious in his conception, and, in all mat- 
ters, more decidedly original. Good plain sense, 
good taste, correct judgment, and a nice faculty for 
artistical putting together, are the leading character- 
istics of Mr. James’ mind. We regard some of 
his earlier books, when he followed in the steps of a 
master with whose endowments, as a tale-teller, his 
own were most congenial, as his really best efforts— 
that is to say, as being less loaded with this sort of 
musing and reflection, which, lacking as it does, all 
claim to originality, shows so decidedly his desire 
to imitate other models with which his genius has 
no affinity. Between himself and Mr. Bulwer there 
is but little literary brotherhood. The book before 
us is said to resemble more those of Bulwer than 
the writer’s own. This is not only no compliment to 
the author but it is a very great mistake. If, after 
writing fifty volumes, and reaching the term of fifty 
years, a writer discovers that he has only now found 
out his true department, you may give him up, and 
he may give himself up. If he has not discovered 
his forte and entered upon his course at thirty, you may 
safely assume that he labors under very great danger 
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of keeping aloof from it for the residue of his life, 
be that prolonged to any length of years. But Mr. 
James has got into no new track. He has merely 
borrowed some new companions from the grounds 
of his neighbor. Take from the story of Morley 
Ernstein, the single character of Lieberg, and the 
story is precisely what Mr. James has been writing 
for the last twenty years. For this character of 
Lieburg he is indebted to Bulwer—you will find it 
in Lord Lilburne in ‘ Night and Morning’—and we 
might instance many others—for this personage, Mr. 
Bulwer was indebted to the grand German master- 
piece, the Mephistopheles of Goethe. 

We must confess our objections to all that class 
of stories in which the writers, at the close, are re- 
quired to task their imagination to bring up the ar- 
rear of explanation, by a tour de force, making the 
strangest discoveries after the old school of clap-trap, 
children changed by nurses, altered wills, secret crimes 
which make no part of the narrative, but which 
are brought in to help the writer through it, and a 
thousand other late and stale contrivances for getting 
rogues out of the way, and putting the virtuous in pos- 
session of their rights. We have too much of this in 
the romance before us. Thus we find that Lieberg 
is the brother of Morley Ernstein,—a fact totally un- 
explained, and depending upon the mere assertion of 
the former, at the very moment when ihey are 
striving in deadly issue. So, about the same 
time, and to relieve Juliet Carr from the crime of 
perjury, she is discovered to be the daughter of Lord 
Clavering, instead of the miser Carr;—and, of the 
same style of manufacture, are the revelations, at 
the last hour, of the limitation of will in the Bar- 
ham estates and the sudden fishing up, simply to re- 
lieve the previous parties to the narrative, of Mrs. 
Sergeant More from among the coal pits. This bring- 
ing in of new agents towards the close of a story, for 
the extrication of the fable, is grossly inartistical ; 
and this forcing of events, tells grievously against 
the invention of a writer, who should so prepare his 
groundwork, that there will be no need of laboring at 
the end to produce results, by strained incidents, 
which should arise from the natural progress of the 
story. Youvery seldom see this in the writings of 
Scott, and so long as Mr. James adhered to his own 
more natural school, you seldom found it in his 
writings, which carried you forward, by natural 
novelties—without surprises of any kind, to the 
close, and made you innocently happy, by the tri- 
umph and marriage of the hero, and the gibbeting 
of the rogue, in a manner equally plausible and 
pleasant. 

If it be permitted to an author to invent such 
strange incidents, unexpectedly, at the close of his 
story, all things, however improbable, unnatural and 
forced, inthe body of his book, may be accounted 
for and excused; and the dullest writer in the world 
can thus be put on a footing with the most intellec- 
tual. Itis in the art which conceals itself, that the 
genius of the romancer abides. That writer must 
be censured for clumsiness, who, stringing event up- 
on event, without regard to probability and proprie- 





ty, is compelled, on a sudden, to gather himself up in 
his career, and begin inventing anew, in order to ac- 
count for and explain away his former inventions. 
It is also to be objected to Mr. James, in this work, 
that he has relied too frequently upon the merest ca- 
sualties to carry forward his action. His first intro- 
duction to us of his hero, is of this sort. With no 
motive in the world, but in a fit of phrenzy which 
does nowhere afterwards distinguish the conduct of 
the young man, he dashes over the fence into the 
high road, in order, it would seem, simply to scare 
the steed of the damsel who is to become his hero- 
ine. And thus he meets with der. He is next tum- 
bled into a river, in a stage-coach, simply that he 
may form an acquaintance with his evil genius, 
Count Lieburg. So, in order to make the acquaint- 
ance with Veronica Pratesi,—to whom he becomes 
the evil genius,—her carriage is made to break down, 
and he to rescue her,—and, after a world of delay, 
for which there was no sort of necessity, in getting 
an explanation of her conduct from Juliet Carr, this 
object is only effected by getting up a sousing storm 
in the bay of Sorrento, that her vessel may be wreck- 
ed, and that he may save her. Every good artist 
knows, and every common-sense mind must see, that 
this sort of novel-writing is the feeblest; for what 
fool cannot get up a storm, or an upset,—an acci- 
dent of some sort,—when his own wits yield him no 
other mode of extricating his persons, or helping 
their progress. Such a thing may happen once ina 
man’s life, but to have them continually happening, 
and just at the moment when they are most necessa- 
ry, betrays great carelessness, or great poverty of 
invention, on the part of the writer. 

We must add, that the class of romance, or no- 
vel, is of an inferior kind, which protracts its chain 
of circumstances through a long period of years, 
and extends its progress over various countries. 
Its merit is duly diminished in proportion to the 
degree of facility which such a work affords to the 
progress of invention. A romance rises in its dig- 
nity and value in proportion to its compactness, the 
rapid progress of the events, their immediate depen- 
dence one upon another, and the naturalness of the 
transitions. The more its laws are dramatic, the 
higher its claim in the great scale of romantic fic- 
tion. 

Mr. James’ women are very sweet creatures,—too 
sweet,—for we become enamoured of them too soon, 
and give them up to their lovers with too much re- 
luctance ;—too perfect, for they make us equally re- 
luctant to turn back to the world’s cold and coarse 
realities. His feminine ideal is very high, very 
pure, very far superior to that of Bulwer. We can- 
not find fault with him in this respect, even though 
we believe that such damsels as Helen Barham, Ju- 
liet Carr, and Veronica Pratesi, are not often to be 
met with. Would they were! To set all these 
three dying for one man, is an act that may well de- 
serve the censure of a male critic, assured that such 
good fortune is of too unfrequent allotment, to make 
the probabilities very strong in his own favor. We 
are not sure that this feature of Mr. James’ novel, 
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will find any more favour with the ladies,—who, 
sweet creatures, are so very reluctant in modern 
times, to admit that they can love atall. Certainly, 
the tender devotion of his three damsels, is a sadly 
mortifying circumstance to the self-esteem of the sex. 
But they will read the book with delight, sigh when 
it is ended, and wonder how long it will be before 
Mr. James will give them another. 





POEMS BY LADY FLORA HASTINGS.* 


Our fair readers will not have forgotten the me- 
lancholy fortunes of the late Lady Flora Hastings, 
it was acruel story, told in all the papers of the 
time. Young and highly endowed—of noble family, 
and proud connections—she became the victim of a 
dreadful slander under which she perished. A maid 
of honor to the Dutchess of Kent, she seems to have 
had but imperfect security at the court of the young 
Queen Victoria. A too ready ear was lent to her 
slander, and the sufferer under a secret disease, 
which was silently sapping her strength, was con- 
demned to the far worse torture of having the “ life’s 
life lied away.” ‘The truth of her innocence was 
known too late, and her death, soon after her wanton 
accusers had been silenced, furnished a not inappro- 
priate catastrophe to the cruel affair. 

We have here a small volume of poems, the com- 
positions chiefly of her youth, edited by her sister. 
They consist of a great variety of pieces, mostly 
short, and many of them unfinished. Some of these 
fragments are in blank verse,—which she wrote 
well—many of them are translations from other 
languages, and rendered with tolerable felicity. In 
truth, these are very lady-like verses,—tender and 
gentte as the verses of youth and woman must al- 
ways be—grave in their tone, and tinctured with an 
active appreciation of Christian feeling,—as should be 
the songs of all poets. The faults of her verse do not 
call for the severe censure of the critic. The wri- 
ter will never again trespass upon our patience. 

Grace and delicacy, rather than strength, are the 
characteristics of her song. She deals in feelings 
of the heart and objects of the sense, rather than in 
thoughts of the mind. She was perhaps too young 
to have largely ventured upon the great mysterious 
deeps of contemplation. But she evidently had the 
mind to think, with, possibly, more.closeness than be- 
longs to the ordinary race of lady-minstrels. 

In the volume we have beginnings and portions of 
no less than three tragedies. One of these, founded 
upon the Revolution of Fiesco—a subject frequently 
handled—was written at the early age of fourteen. 
A second is also upon a frequent subject,—Joanna 
of Naples,—a subject which has been tried, we be- 
lieve, with much success by Mrs. Ellet, of Columbia. 
From this fragment we take a passage, descriptive 
of the court of Joanna, which will commend itself 
io the ear of the reader. 





* Ed ted by her sister. Second Editiun. Blackwood and Son, 
London and Edinburgh: 1842. (Samuel Hart, Sen. Charleston.) 





“ Faith ’twas a glorious court! Around her throne 
Stood all the master spirits of the age. 
Petrarca—he whose magic numbers woke 

The murmuring echoes of the deep Vaucluse, 
Making the name of her he mourn’d immortal ; 
And gay Boccacio, of the lighter strain; 

And some who trod a sterner path to fame, 

And gather’d laurels from their nightly toils— 
More hardly earn’d, and haply less unfading— 
Grave jurisconsults and philosophers ; 

And there was beauty with her witching smile, 
And chivalry with all its courteous bearing; 
Brave hearts, bright eyes and namesembalm’din song, 
And voices—such as may not breathe again— 

To charm mine age-dull’d ear with liquid tones. 
Among her court the young Joanna stood, 

A sunbeam lighting up the gay parterre, 

The fairest, gentlest, purest, best of all; 

Wearing the same glad smile with which she cheer’d 
Her aged grandsire, good King Robert’s heart; 
And winning, by her playful guilelessness, 

Her moody lord to an unfrequent smile. 

I saw her oft, at distance, when she roved, 
Twining the flow’rets into thornless crowns; 

And ever by her side the young Giralda, 

The daughter of Filippa Catanese. 


Lady Flora has given us a very fair translation 
of Schiller’s famous song of the Bell—not so true 
and spirited, perhaps, as some that we have seen, 
but nevertheless, very creditable. There are some 
other translations from the German poets, Klopstock 
and Matthisson, which do credit to the writer. Here 
is one from Uhland, short enough for our pages, and 
sweet enough for those of our fair readers: 


THE SPIRIT’S GREETING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


“ Are the bonds of’ earth unloosing ? 
Soars my soul on pinions free, 

That in this, our home, beloved, 

Once again I meet with Thee ? 

Long thy bless’d, thy shadowy presence 
Raised me o’er my grovelling lot; 

Now in life and light I find thee, 

Now I know I lose thee not.” 


‘Do I see thee? tempt’st thou earthward ? 
Or abid’st thou ever near? 

Is for me earth’s spring returning ? 

Or begins a fairer here ? 

Yes! even in these brighter regions 

I have pined sometimes for thee ; 
Come—I feel that in thy presence 
Heaven can be more bless’d to me!” 


It will suffice if we give one other extract from 
this little volume. We have not room for more; and 
with that which follows—‘“ The Cross of Constan- 
tine,’ our readers will be enabled to form their own 
judgment of the talents of the young and unhappy 
writer—suffering much on earth—enjoying much, 
we trust, in heaven. 


THE CROSS OF CONSTANTINE. 


“Conquer in this !’—Not unto thee alone 
The vision spake, imperial Constantine ! 
Nor, presage only of an earthly throne, 
Blazed in mid-heaven the consecrated sign. 
Through the unmeasured tract of coming time 
The mystic cross doth with soft lustre glow, 
And speaks through every age, in every clime, 
To every slave of sin and child of wo. 


“ Conquer in this!”—Ay, when the rebel heart 
Clings to the idols it was wont to cherish, 
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And, as it sees those fleeting boons depart, 

Grieveth that things so bright were form’d to perish, 
Arise, bereav’d one! and, athwart the gloom, 

Read in the brightness of that cheering ray— 
«Mourn not, O Christian! though se brief their bloom. 

Nought that is worth a sigh shall pass away.” 


«Conquer in this!”"—When fairest visions come 
To lure thy spirit to a path of flowers: 

Binding the exile from a heavenly home, 
To dwell a lingerer in unhely bowers; 

Strong in His strength who burst the bonds of sin, 
Clasp to thy bosom, clasp the holy cross! 

Dost thou not seek a heavenly crown to win? 
Hast thou not counted all beside as loss ? 


‘Conquer in this !"—T hough powers of earth and hell 
Were leagued te barthee from thy homeward way; 
The cross shall every darkling shade dispel, 
Chase every doubt and re-assure dismay. 
Faint not, O wearied one! faint not: for thee 
The Lord of Righteousness and Glory bled, 
And His good Spirit’s influence, with free 
And plenteous unction, is upon thee shed. 


“Conquer in this '!’—-When, by thy fever’d bed, 
Thou see’st the dark-wing’d angel take his stand, 
Who soon shall lay thy body with the dead, 
And bear thy spirit to the spirit’s land: 
Fear not! the cross sustains thee, and its aid 
In that last trial shall thy succeur bring; 
Go fearless through the dark, the untried shade, 
For sin is vanquish’d, and death has no sting. 


“Conquer in this !”—Strong in thy Saviour’s might, 
When bursts the morning of a brighter day, 

Rise, Christian victor in the glorious fight, 
Arise, rejoicing, from thy cell ef clay! 

‘The cross, which led thee scatheless thro’ the gloom; 
Shail in that hour heaven’s royal banner be: 

Thou hast o’ercome the world, the flesh, the tomb; 
Triumph in Him who died and rese for thee! 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED MUSICIAN. 
JOHN FORD, THE DRAMATIST. 


Tue following fanciful anecdote, related as fact, 
occurs in a late Philadelphia newspaper. 


“ The Death of a Bird.—One of the admired Night- 
ingales we spoke of a few days ago as having been 
invited to hear, sang itself to death one or two morn- 
ings since. The two were in separate cages, sus- 
pended, one in the porch, the other in an adjacent 
room. They appeared to be engaged in a trial of 
their musical powers, and were exerting all their 
strength, rattling their wings, ruffling their feathers, 
jumping about their cages, varying and swelling 
their songs, until the whole air seemed filled with 
the sweet volumes they uttered. This they continued 
for some time, when one of them fainted away and 
died. His little heart seemed to have swelled with 
the spirit of song, until it burst, and his soul pass- 
ed away. It was truly touching to see the sweet 
warbler die thus, in the midst of his song,—and it 
was not wholly unnatural to indulge a faint idea, 
that so sweet a vocal strain did not end with the lit- 
tle bird. It was strongly calculated to inspire cre- 


dulity in the metempsychosis,—and may not the. 


Spiritual part of this extraordinary feathered vocal- 
ist yet inhabit the body of some Malibran? Who 
knows ?” 

We are reminded, on reading this anecdote,—in 
which there is nothing improbable,—of an exquisite 
story of the same sort, expressed in the most felici- 
tous verse, among the writings of John Ford, the 
Dramatist. It is a gem far more worthy of our mis- 
cellanies than ninety in the hundred of those which 
Vou. I. 


they commonly contain. Indeed, it is something 
above the ordinary level of John Ford himself. We 
take it from one of his favorite pieces, called ‘“‘The 
Lover’s Melancholy.” To our ears, the melody is 
very true and touching. The fancy is harmony it- 
self. In order to render the passage unique, we have 
thrown out the merely colloquial portions, and will 
entitle the performance, 


THE RIVAL MUSICIANS. 


“ Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 

Which Poets of an elder time have feign’d 

To glorify their Tempé,—bred in me, 

Desire of visiting that Paradise. 

To Thessaly I came, and, living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts,— 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 

This accident encounter’d me :—I heard 

‘The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 

That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather, 

Indeed, entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 

With strains of strange variety and harmony, 

Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 

To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 

That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 

Wond’ring at what they heard. I wonder’d too.— 

From out the list’ning wood, a nightingale, 

Nature’s best-skill’d musician, undertakes 

The challenge,—and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own. 

He could not run division with more art 

A his quaking instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 

Reply to. For a voice, and for a sound, 

Amethus, ’tis much easier to believe 

That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

I term them rightly rivals in dispute, 

Rivals they were,—their mistress, harmony. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger, that a bird 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 

Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture, 

Upon his instrument, he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 

Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

And now, that gentle bird, ordain’d to be 

Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 

These several sounds: which, when her warbling 
throat 

Fail’d in,—for grief, down dropp’d she on his lute, 

And broke her heart! It was the quaintest sadness, 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 

So weep a funeral elegy of tears,— 

That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 

Mine own unmanly weaknesses, that made me 

That hour, a fellow-mourner with himself. 

He look’d upon the trophies of his art, ' 

Then sigh’d, then wiped his eyes, then sigh’d and 
cried,— 

‘ Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it; 

Henceforth, this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end:’ and in ihat sorrow, 

As he was mee Bo it against a tree, 

I suddenly stepp’d in.” 








This is surely an exquisite passage, and the senti- 
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ment is as holy and delicious as the strain is sweet. 
We trust that none of our small verse-mongers, 
(obeying the suggestions of another newspaper which 
comments on the anecdote above related,) will at- 
tempt to better it. Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon 
would have made a thousand filagree stanzas out of 
the same material,—‘“‘a linked sweetness, long drawn 
out,”—but nothing, surely, like this of Ford. 

Something, in this place, may be said of John 
Ford, as a poet and dramatist. We have an emas- 
culated American edition of his writings in Harpers’ 
Dramatic Library. Recently, the English press has 
given us a complete and beautiful edition, along 
with the works of Massinger, to both of which wri- 
ters we commend all readers who desire to drink 
freely from the old well of ‘English undefiled.” 

Of Ford’s abilities as a dramatist, apart from his 
poetical capacities, public opinion appears to be set- 
tled by his full exclusion from the stage. ‘There are 
but few of his plays, which, even with great pains 
and labor, could be altered and adapted to represen- 
tation. “The Broken Heart,” is one of the most sus- 
ceptible of adaptation to this purpose,—admitting of 
much fine action, and many beautiful tableaux,—but 
the details, generally, are too horrible for the taste 
of our day,—the malice quite too atrociously disgust- 
ing, and the mechanism, above all, too grotesque 
and artificial even for the audience which tolerates 
“The deep, deep sea.” Still, as a work of poetry 
and fine thought, the play is a noble performance. 
The versification is, generally, not merely correct, 
but felicitous,—the fancies are usually sweet and 
elevated, and the pathetic interest of many of the 
scenes, of the most painfully touching nature. The 
author has bestowed much labor upon it, and it fully 
deserved his toil. Nor, in this one instance, only, 
does Ford rank high in the possession of these char- 
acteristics. His plays are generally close in their 
adhesion to the first plan of the author, and his de- 
lineation of character is good. Poetic justice is me- 
ted out with a solemn regard to the true standards, 
and though but few of his plays are fit for stage re- 
presentation, there is not one of them that would not 
read pleasantly in the closet. 

As a poet,—referring to that character in its true 
signification,—Ford would not, perhaps, take very 
high rank. His diction is smooth enough usually ; 
sometimes elegant and occasionally strong; but he 
lacks the noble daring of the inspired bard. He 
seldom arrests our pulses with any very brilliant and 
imposing passage. He is frequently no: merely in- 
harmonious, but clumsy in expression ; and his wing 
never ventures so far from the mundane sphere upon 
which he exhibits, as entirely to defy the pursuit of 
our vision. He has no fine phrenzies,—no glorious 
madness,—where the fancy whirls away into the 
blue atmosphere, catching the glow and glitter of 
the sunbeam, and sending forth the wild melodies of 
that freed bird, which is genius-awakening, and bid- 
ding defiance to his bars. Our author, on the con- 
trary, is as regular and staid in his flights and fan- 
cies, as the most orthodox divine of a summer after- 
noon. Ifhe happens to wing a thought with a most 





heavenward fancy, he amply, and soon, atones for 
the momentary indulgence, by as suddenly and cer- 
tainly falling back into the old-hundred pace of the 
timeless week-a-day. Heseldom aims extravagant- 
ly, and we say much in his behalf, when, in justice 
we add, that he contrives, most commonly, to hit 
that which he aims at. His style is clear, easy, sel- 
dom broken, though, perhaps, not often comprehen- 
sive or excursive. He deals less than his contem- 
poraries, in the fashion, so exaggerated by Sidney, 
of crowding parenthesis upon parenthesis, until the 
whole sense becomes confused with useless elabora- 
tion, and stuffed with unnecessary epithet. His ve- 
ry evenness and method is a fault in his poetry. We 
desire an occasional flight,—an incidental abrupt- 
ness,—an unexpected dash from under the curb,—a 
sudden scream, wild note, and unregulated upsoar- 
ing. Nothing more delights us in Shakspeare, than 
his unlooked-for whirl in the air,—singing, like our 
own mocking-bird, as he flies,—and, when we least 
look for it, surprising us with a burst of delicious 
music from the green groves of fairy land,—when, 
as if tired with the dull trot of his Pegasus, he drives 
the rowel into his side, and diverts himself, as well 
as the spectator, with a graceful and lofty caracole, 
that compels from all the homage of unmeasured 
admiration. Ford is amore prudent cavalier. He 
never risks his neck so gallantly. He is perfectly 
content, if his steed does not actually stumble, to 
keep him in the high road, and under a stout curb 
that prevents all excesses. He does not much con- 
sult or consider the elegance of his gait, yet we are 
willing to admit that his carriage is neat, not want- 
ing in grace, though, perhaps, sometimes sadly defi- 
cient in spirit. 

Hereafter, we may exftnd this notice, so as to in- 
clude a regular analysis of his various dramas, which 
are numerous and very equally artistical and good. 
Our purpose will be, as time permits, to make a re- 
trospective review of British dramatic authors, ta- 
king them in detail,—when John Ford will natural- 
ly be remembered and included among them. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATION—BOOKS. 


We have received from 8. Babcock & Co. pub- 
lishers at Charleston, a small bundle of child and 
school books, the external neatness of which, was 
no small inducement to us to look into the interior. 
A brief examination of their contents, leaves on our 
mind a favorable impression of their usefulness. 
A neat little volume on Flower Gardening* appears 
to us likely to help equally the tastes and the bota- 
nical studies of our young ladies. The author, Miss 


Louisa Johnson, declares her purpose, in the pre- 


face, to comply with a frequent demand of her com- 
panions, and to make a book which shall give a suf- 
ficiently condensed and general account of the busi- 
ness of a flower garden—a work, which, in a small 
compass, will enable every young lady to become 
her own gardener—to set about all things by herself 





* Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, byLouisa Johnson, 
&c. Charleston, 8. Babcock & Co., 1842, 
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—without expense—without being bothered with 
Latin words or technical terms ;—a practical work 
which shall tell of useful plants and flowers, of sim- 
ple modes of rearing them, expressed in the most 
simple and intelligible language. Such is the pro- 
mise of Miss Johnson’s preface, and, from the hasty 
glance which we have been able to give to her vol- 
ume, we are led to believe that she has fulfilled it. 
She expresses herself with simplicity aud clearness, 
and illustrates her rules with pleasant pictures of the 
objects of cultivation. Her book, we should think, 
would be of service every where, and not be con- 
fined to the city damsels. Even our good rough-hand- 
ed farmers, might learn some lessons from its pages. 
We cheerfully commend this little manual to our 
readers. 

Next is the “ Rose Bud Wreath,”* by our talented 
and amiable friend, Mrs. Dr. Gilman, of whom the 
Southern public know enough already to render our 
commendation a matter of little moment. To the 
dear child just beginning to have an ambition above 
the pleasant child-labor.of dressing her painted doll, 
this is as pretty a little companion as could be given, 
It comprises lively ballads and interesting sketches, 
sweetly and simply couched, suited equally to the 
pure heart and the immature intellect of childhood. 
Dear little human-angels,—blossoms from heaven, 
that may yet become blessed and blessing flowers 
on earth—we proffer this little book, with many 
prayers, to your artless souls, and yet undistorted af- 
fections. May it keep you pure in heart, and inno- 
cent in conduct. 

Three other books from the bundle of the publica- 
tions of Mr. Babcock, lie before us. Two of them 
are reading books,t first and second, according with 
the years and progress of the pupil. The third is a 
first spelling book. One of these books we per- 
ceive, has gone to its third edition,—a sufficient 
proof of its usefulness, in the hands of experience, 
in promoting the progress of the infant pupil. All 
of them are published with singular neatness— 
a particular, which, in school books, has not often 
been a subject of much consideration. The paper 
is uniformly good and white—the print large and 
clear, and the general typographical arrangement 
highly creditable to the press from which they issue. 
Though rather old for such an employment, we have 
inspected these little books with some curiosity. 
We are too sensible of the necessity of volumes of 
this sort, in assisting progressively the steps of chil- 
dren, to regard the time employed in this examina- 
tion, as at all wasted. We should suppose these 
works to be as suitable to the purpose as any in use, 
and with this additional recommendation, that, as 
much of their contents are adapted to southern hab- 
its, objects and events, they are likely to awaken a 
favorable interest in the minds of the young South- 





“The Rose Bud Wreath, by Caroline Gilman. 8. Babcock 
& Co. Charleston, 1842. 

t The Southern Reader, books first and second. 8S. Babcock 
& Co. 1842. The Southern First Spelling Book, by Sidney A. 
Thomas. Charleston, S. Babcock & Co. 1842. 





ern learner. The little boy who finds on record the 
objects of sight and interest which exercised his 
eyes and memory on the plantation, wil! be very 
apt to acquire the lesson which contains these objects, 
with unaccustomed rapidity; and all the pleasant 
little associations of town and country—nay, the 
frequent introduction of the venerable negro or ne- 
gress, the daddy Ben, or the mom Sally, is alone a 
source of interest and attention, which will lessen 
the fatigue of study, and sometimes convert the task 
into a pastime. The Reading Book we particularly 
recommend as the best of this description. 

These publishers, S. Babcock & Co., have ad- 
dressed themselves particularly to the task of making 
books for the Southern public. They have discern- 
ed the necessity,—which has not been often appa- 
rent to the Southern people themselves,—of prepa- 
ring the lessons at home which are to inform the 
minds of our children, and fit them for the duties 
which devolve upon them in the sustenance of South- 
ern institutions. With this consideration, they are 
employing Southern writers, who not only know the 
facts in our history and the wants of our children, but 
who are themselves interested, by birth, connection, 
feeling and fortune, in the progress of our sectional 
mind and in the maintainance of our peculiar insti- 
tutions. It has been a conviction frequently forced 
upon our people, that the books of education and 
history, provided for our children at the North, not 
only forbear to do justice to the deeds of our ancestry, 
but very frequently misrepresent and disparage our 
policy and character. It is scarcely possible to 
find one of these books in which the tone of the work, 
enlivened by frequent inuendo, does not evince the 
writer’s hostility to slavery; and nothing is more 
shockingly or annoyingly frequent than the dispar- 
aging injustice which slurs over the events of South- 
ern history, in a few pages, while every trifle, in that 
of the North, is elaborated into tumid importance 
and made to occupy volumes. It is time for this 
miserable injustice to end. A history of South- 
Carolina has already been prepared, which is relied 
upon for the due assertion of the claims of that State 
to (at least) equal eminence with any of her sisters 
in the confederacy. We are happy to learn that one 
of Georgia, by an able hand, (Dr. Stevens) is also 
in progress, which, we are very sure, will present 
her history in happy connection with that of the 
State from whose bosom she may be said to have 
sprung. An intimation has also been given us, that 
we may, in due season, look for that of Alabama, 
by a very able and accomplished writer of that 
State; and we doubt not, as the eyes of our people 
open generally to the necessity of making ourselves 
truly independent, by the native mind—the only way, 
indeed, in which our institutions may be rendered 
secure,—we shall have no need to get a single vol- 
ume of any kind, for the education of our young, 
from beyond the maternal limits of our own ter- 
ritories. 

There is yet another consideration, of smaller im- 
portance, it is true, but yet worthy of regard, which 
should prompt us to the preparation of our own 
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school books. Itis economy. A series of South- 
ern books, made here, by Southern writers, and 
doing justice to our institutions—all things else 
being equal—must necessarily take precedence of 
all others, not haying the same advantages. This 
will secure us from the constant change and new 
selection of books, which is continually going on in 
our schools, increasing enormously and unnecessa- 
rily the expense of domestic education. Scarcely 
any two of our school masters employ the same 
books, and no one of them for any length of time 
together. One would suppose, indeed, from the con- 
stant fluctuations, in this respect, among them, that 
the yankee publishers had them in pay; so religious- 
ly do they serve the turn of speculating book-makers. 
It is very certain that but little regard is shown to 
the pockets of parents; for it is notorious that there 
is really very little difference between these several 
manuals. One is pretty nearly as good as another. 
A slight variation in plan, a small change, here and 
there, in the general arrangement of the work,— 
nothing important, nothing substantial—and for this 
we are taxed, quarier after quarter, without any 
other motive, it would seem, except a regard for the 
interests of the steam-publisher, whose policy it is to 
change a book before the child can thwmé it out; and 
to provide his varieties as rapidly as he can to satis- 
fy the caprices of the school master. It is very 
well known that the teachers themselves are gen- 
erally willing to admit that the difference is small 
between these several works of tuition; and yet no 
two of them will concur in their selection. Can it 
be that this habitual discrepancy is the result of a 
politic desire, by such a process, to prevent the trans- 
fer of a pupil from one school to another? Is it 
taken for granted that a parent will prefer to keep 
his child at one school, rather than place him at 
another, when, at the outset, an outlay of five dol- 
lars, or more, will be necessary, in procuring another 
set of school books? 

This matter must speedily be remedied, and we 
shall probe it to the quick, and use knife and caus- 
tic, until it is. It is very certain that the present 
system is injurious in many ways to the parent. It 
is not so certain that it is beneficial to any body else. 
There are, in the first place, a great deal too many 
books used at our schools. There is quite too much 
memorizing, and too little thinking, done. The 
child’s brains are crammed with unnecessary know- 
ledge. Monstrous lessons are required to be com- 
mitted,—in Geography, for example—Geography, 
so called,—which are of no sort of importance. A 
boy or girl is required to memorize and enumerate 
the petty villages in South America; the petty isl- 
ands of the South Seas,—and every dot of Austra- 
lia, which may have its savage inhabitants or not. 
And this parrot-business is misnamed Education.— 
It is very clear that such a system as this scarcely 
needs a teacher. The teacher learns himself while 
indoctrinating the pupil; as Lord Byrgp said of his 
wife’s house keeper, who 


“Teaching others learned her self to spell.” 
The same books which teach the boy, teach the 





master. The master marks the lesson, and the boy 
memorizes it; and where both of them might be 
bothered, the considerate yankee publisher provides 
a key which occupies a convenient pigeon-hole—a 
key accessible quite as much to the pupil as the 
pedagogue. The truly able and intelligent among 
our teachers,—and we have several who are truly 
able and intelligent,—are well aware of the extent 
to which this miserable system is carried. They de- 
plore, as well as parents, the gross abuses of educa- 
tion which prevail under it. But they also feel that 
the remedy is not altogether with them. Jf is with 
parents only, and if they would find a remedy, and 
save their sons,—and save their institutions,—and 
save their pockets,—they must agree in the selection 
of uniform class books, unless teachers will agree 
among themselves upon this now very_ necessary 
measure. In this, as in other respects, the better 
class of teachers, and the honorable among them, 
will, we are sure, always be found ready to co-oper- 
ate with the parent. It is the part of good policy 
and wisdom that they should do so. None will ob- 
ject except those who have some pitiful apprehen- 
sion,—natural enough to persons who are troubled 
with the consciousness of undesert—that, when the 
same books are uniformly used in all our schools, 
parents will very generally employ those teachers 
only who are of most approved worth. We shall 
again take up this subject at a moment of greater 
leisure. Meanwhile, these hints may be acted upon 
by both Parents and Teachers. Why should not 
the latter meet together, in each community, and ar- 
range, for themselves, a series of class books, which, 
uniformly adopted, would not only secure to the 
public the use of the best works, but, establishing 
these, as the only ones, put an end to the wanton 
caprices by which parents are amerced daily for the 
benefit of the most slavish and selfish manufactur- 
ers. 





MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


We have read the title page and preface of this 
volume, and glanced at the table of contents; but 
little more. We observe that the author, after having 
studied all the written philosophies, professes to have 
looked into his own heart for the philosophy that he 
writes. This is, perhaps, the only way. He who 
looks into his own heart with unshrinking vision, 
will be very apt to see into the hearts of his neigh- 
bours. There is a strong family likeness running 
through the hearts of all men; subject only to small 
modifications, the result of circumstance and edu- 
cation. If Mr. Schmucker has done this, honestly 
and fearlessly, he has probably made as good a book 
of the kind as is written any where; though it is not 
unlikely that most psychological writers have sought 
to do the very same thing. The grand difficulty 
seems to be in carrying out our intentions. Men’s 
hearts are very strange abiding places of very great 





* Psychology, or Elements of a New System of Mental Phi- 
losophy. &c., by 8. S. Schmucker, D. D. Harper & Brothers, 
1842. 
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mysteries, apt to baffle the best search—nay, deceive 
the keenest vision. Even when you come upon the 
object of search, it takes new shapes, and gulls the 
simple seeker with a most innocent aspect, which 
sends him off as completely ignorant as if he had 
never looked at all. For our own poor part we look 
upon this class of books as about the least necessary 
of the thousand and one unnecessary ones which are 
yet used in our education-shops. ‘To teach mental 
philosophies to boys is a great waste of precious 
time. We should teach boys facts, and let them 
speculate upon these facts for themselves, as they 
must, when they come to be men. This they assur- 
edly will. Every man who thinks at all makes his 
own system of psychology; and for those who do 
not, psychology was never intended, and can never 
be useful ;—nay, it is among the most probable things 
in the world, that such persons have no souls at all, 
and it would only be bothering them with the con- 
cerns of other people to impregnate their addle- 
memories with soul-doctrines. Teach such, above 
all, to obey—to read, spell, write and cypher,—honor 
their father and their mother—mind their own busi- 
ness—work twelve hours in the day—sleep the rest 
if they please,—and return thanks to an indulgent 
providence that has spared them any pains of un- 
necessary thinking,—particularly in the philosophies 
of mind and soul. Still—to those who value such 
books, it is very probable that Mr. Schmucker’s 
psychology is quite as valuable as any of the rest. 
It is published, we may add, in very good style, by 
the Harpers; neatly, with clear large type, and in 
good binding. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE.* 

Turs little poem, in sheets, has just been laid upon 
ourtable. We shall notice it in a future number, con- 
tenting ourselves, in this place, with our cheerful ac- 
knowledgment to the author, for the grace and sim- 
plicity with which his task has been executed. Ex- 
Goy. Wilson has long been known to us as a man of 
considerable literary endowments. It is with re- 
gret that we add that he has not always done them 
justice. He himself has too lightly esteemed them, 
to bring them into that play and practice which 
they deserved, and which would have done him 
credit. How much fine talent in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, do we see consumed in the miserable 





strifes, and life-wasting struggles of political am- 


bition. Looking at this volume, we are reminded of 
the many in the South, endowed like the author, 
who, like himself, have offered up the gifts of God 
upon an altar, the fires of which are destined to be 
cast down by the least fluctuations of the popular 
breath,—a breath as capricious as that of summer 
winds—and the whole previous labors and hopes of 
an aspiring life, baffled, dispersed, and set at nought 
forever. Not forever, we trust, in the case of many. 
But return is difficult. How difficult to cast aside 
the hopes of distinction which a long study of poli- 


tical subjects, of the history of the country, and of 
the hearts of a people have awakened; to forget 
that these toils were taken for an eminence and for 
distinctions, which it would be fruitless now to hope 
for, and impossible to obtain. How difficult for such 
a laborer to yield himself to this belief; and turn, 
without a sigh, from the stormy clamours which his 
soul has loved, with a mistaken passion, to the lonely 
groves, the almost sepulchral solitudes of the Muse! 
—It is not impossible, however! Nay, in no res- 
pect, whether as regards perverted moral or perver- 
ted genius, is return impossible. The heart can 
be cured, and the head may be relieved, and though 
neither of them may retain the elasticity and the vigor 
of their muscular manhood, yet they both may flou- 
rish, in fruit, foliage, and length of years,—grateful to 
self, honorable to soul, and how valuable and worthy 
in the sight of those, for whom we are born to 
live!—Could we but recala few erring aspirants, 
from the unproductive fields of partizanship, to these 
peaceful abodes of letters, how many such happy 
reunions of the soul to divine love, as illustrated in 
this exquisite allegory of Cupid and Psyche, might it 
be our pleasure to record! 





PHRENOLOGY.* 

Hap this little volume professed to have given us 
a history of phrenology, or any analysis of its ele- 
ments and tenets, we should have denounced it as 
valueless—but such is not the case. It proposes sim- 
ply to recommend Phrenology, not so much to the 
faith, as to the inquiry and study of the reader. So 
far, it may be of service. It is written in a quaint 
and affected style, which is sometimes objectionable, 
but most generally amusing and pleasant. The idea 
of illustrating the faculties, by incidental sketches 
or stories, is happy, and would have justified a more 
elaborate series. ‘The author, we fancy, has feared 
to make his book cumbrous with authorities and 
principles, and has accordingly fallen into the other 
extreme, leaving it somewhat deficient in several 
necessary respects. Now, as every one knows who 
has read Gall and Spurzheim, no study,—as a 
study,—can be rendered more interesting to the gen- 
eral reader than that of Phrenology—involving, as 
it does, so vast a field of anecdotical illustration, 
and borrowing its support fiom the whole world of 
national and individual history. 





BEVIL FAULCON. 


A TRADITION OF OLD CHERAW. 

Tuis is a new Carolina novel, said to be from the 
pen of a distinguished member of our Legislature. 
We have given it only a hurried perusal, not having 
received a copy. We are not satisfied with it. It 
fails to do justice to its author. His story has not 
been successfully conceived, nor is it managed with 
art. He does not invent so well as he writes; and 
while we should hesitate to discourage him as a wri- 





“Cupid and Psyche; a mythological tale, by John Lyde 
Wilson. Charleston, 1842. 








* Uncle Sam’s Recommendation of Phrenology, &c. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1842. 
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ter, we should, from this sample, be reluctant to 
give him any encouragement as a writer of romance. 
His forte does not seem to be fiction. "We should in- 
cline to think that he would make a picturesque es- 
say-writer, after the manner of Washington Irving, 
rather than a romancer. Still, when it is remem- 
bered that Bevil Faulcon is a first attempt, and evi- 
dently a hurried one, our censure must be qualified. 
No first attempt determines the true merit of an au- 
thor. Nay, even a second or third, are necessary 
before a critic would be justified in the unsparing 
use of censure. We trust, therefore, to hear of our 
new aspirant again. One fall settles no champion, 
as one swallow makes no summer. He has the am- 
bition;—but there must be work—hard work. The 
reputation which is worth having, is always to be 
toiled after with patience and without complaint.— 
The mere typographical execution of Bevil Faulcon 
is excellent. A better printed book scarcely ever 
came from the American press. May Mr. Morgan 
live long to print books in Carolina, and our author 
from old Cheraw to write them. If we do not praise 
them equally, it is not because of the want of any 
will to do so. 





POETICAL REMAINS OF LUCY HOOPER. 


Tuis is another of the trophies of precocious tal- 
ent prematurely blighted in the bud. Miss Hooper 
was a lady of Newburyport, Massachusetts, who 
died at Brooklyn, New-York, in the twenty-fourth 
year of her age. She wrote fluently at an early pe- 
riod, and her verses were always acceptable to the 
readers of our most popular Magazines. They were 
sweet and tender, distinguished by good taste, and 
a feminine plaintiveness that was only not melan- 
choly. The volume before us comprises her inedi- 
ted remains. Other volumes, prepared for publica- 
tion before her death, are in the press. An affection- 
ate memoir, by a friend, precedes this collection, and 
very properly commends it, and the departed author. 
It is a volume which will please many readers, and 
need provoke no criticism. 





DAUGHTERS OF BRITAIN. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 

Tuis is a beautiful, appropriate, and instructive 
volume. It takes up a course of subjects of the last 
importance in the formation of-female character; 
and treating them separately, brings each out, in its 
proper relief and position, and enforces their value 
jointly and severally with a vigorous and elegant 
pen. 

The directions which it contains are of peculiar 
value, and bear directly upon the demands of the 
age in which we live, and would, if attended to, 
bring back the rising generation from the artificial 
state into which they are fast verging, to the sweet 
simplicity of early times. The subjects treated of— 
after settling in the first chapter the important 
questions, “Who am 1?” “How am I to act?’ and 
‘What are my capabilities for action?’—are the 





“Economy of Time,” ‘“Cleverness—-Learning— 
Knowledge,” ‘“Music—Painting and Poetry,” “Taste 
Tact, and Observation,” “Beauty, Health, and Tem- 
per,” “Society,” ‘Fashion,’’ “Love of Distinction,” 
“Gratitude and Affection,” “Friendship and Flirta- 
tion,” “Love and Courtship,” “Selfishness, Vanity, 
Artifice, and integrity,” and “Dedication of Youth.” 
These assuredly are important topics, and deserve 
to be studied by the daughters of America, as well 
as the “daughters of Britain,” and we commend it 
to our female readers as a valuable publication. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


[FAMILY LIBRARY. ] 


A well timed reprint of a delightful old work, 
consisting of a series of letters, in which are de- 
scribed, with epistolary familiarity, the thousend 
objects of rural interest, in earth, air, and water, 
which Mr. White met with in his native parish of 
Selborne. The book is professedly arranged for 
young persons, but it is instructive and interesting 
also to the adult, for no one can read its pages with- 
out pleasure and improvement. The written de- 
scriptions of animals, birds, places, &c., is frequent- 
ly aided by engravings, and the volume is altogether 
replete with instruction and entertainment. 





HOME PERIODICALS. 


Ar home, we have the Quarterly Review, by Mr. 
Whitaker, a beautiful specimen of typography, 
which we trust to see encouraged as it deserves. 
There is no good reason why we should not main- 
tain such a work to engage in the conflict with the 
heavier artillery of our enemies. Generally speak- 
ing, the Southern Quarterly comes into the field with 
the right spirit, and promises to hold its own, in fair 
conflict, with many of its contemporaries. May it 
flovrish!—So, also, The Chicora, which, as well as 
the Quarterly, seems already to have won the fa- 
vouring plaudits of the press. A weekly miscellany 
of the sort is particularly desirable, and may be 
made very successful in a populous city. To be 
light, playful, local, yet discursive,—bee-like, gath- 
ering sweets from every flower, for the common 
stock,—is the great secret of success. Taste and 
industry are the grand essentials which must secure 
it. Wit and fancy are necessary agents. But the 
wit must be innocuous, and the fancy pure. The 
Southern Literary Messenger, for July, comes to us 
with its usual neatness of costume, and general ex- 
cellence of material. The anti-tariff article is well 
done, and corresponds with our notions of the sub- 
ject. The editor, however, wisely eschews, for the 
future, the discussion of topics which are now so 
completely delivered over to political partisanship. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book is not to be withstood. Its beau- 
ty, pictorial and typographical, deserves all praise, 
and is beyond all competition; and its more solid 
viands, furnished by such admirable caterers as Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Hale and Mr. Willis, 
are always sure to reward the attention of consum- 
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ers.— Te Companion, of Macon, is truly a credit- 
able periodical, is well-printed, and contains, now 
and then, an excellent paper. That on “The Dra- 
ma,” though full of most atrocious literary heresies, 
was well written, full of spirit, full of thinking. — The 
Orion, for July, has not reached us. The previous 
numbers, however, were graceful and good, contain- 
ed much pleasant reading, and, in typographical exe- 
cution, deserved to be placed in the first list of 
American periodicals. This, we believe, (excepting 
Godey’s,) concludes the whole list of Southern Li- 
terary Periodicals,—at least, we can call to mind no 
others, from the Chesapeake to the Mississippi. 
Two years ago we had but one of these,—five years 
ago, not one; and ofthese itis very doubtful whether 
one half will survive the present year. Yet there is 
talent in all of them, which would be acceptable, and 
do credit, to any periodical in the union. It is evi- 
dent that the cause of their failure cannot be in the 
intellect of their contributors. Where does it lie ?— 
inwhom? In our own self-disparagement, which 
makes us look abroad for all the commodities which 
were better raised at home. 





MISCELLANY. 


SUDDEN MOON-RISE. 


Tue following very pretty and fanciful fragment, 
on a subjeet sufficiently common-place, is yet very 
far from common-place. We commend it to the 
fair and fanciful among our readers. The author is 
suddenly awakened, from his twilight reveries, by 
the bright, sad, silvery glance of the silent Huntress, 
as She shoots her arrows over his shoulder,—and he 
thus yields up his soul in unconscious apostrophe. 
We trust to hear from him more frequently. 

FRAGMENT. 
See! the moon !— 

Sure she is improving with age, growing brighter 
and brighter every year! But how like a lovely 
coquette she is, whose beams carry sadness to every 
heart. Like a belle, too, she wanes and disappears 
with the season, only to rise upon the world with 
perpetual surprise,—with undiminished orb,—not a 
ray gone—not an arrow missing from her pale, mor- 
tal quiver! She shines without a fellow! What 
gentle maiden shall envy her? She is mistress of 
the Night! Poor Queen of Melancholy, whose glo- 
ryisa mockery! Doomed never to know the Day! 
Is it her beauty, or her loneliness, which makes the 
gazer sad? The lone, the sad, the deserted, go forth 
to meet her asa companion! Her light bears no re- 
proach to the wretched! She is not happy! She 
has no rival,—but she owns no mate! All bright, 
and beautiful, and sovereign, as she is, there is none 
so wretched, who may not hail her sister, and find 
Sympathy in her beams; for no genial ray mingles 
with hers, and the price of her perpetual reign is per- 
petual solitude! Who, among even the daughters 
of her who ate the apple, would mount her solitary 


car,—wield her lonely sceptre,—be a mateless Queen 
and a Belle——rorever! 





BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


A basso-relievo on one of the Sarcophagi at Pom- 
peii, represents a very happy allegory of the flight 
of the immortal soul from the frail bark of mortality. 
A ship has returned trom her voyage,—she has 
reached her port,—the helmsman has relinquished 
the helm,---the attendant genii,--whom we may sup- 
pose to represent the ordinary faculties of human 
sense, feeling, perception, &c.,---are going aloft to 
furl the sails, and the picturesque conception happily 
concludes, as a bird soars away, with expanded 
wings, from the mast-head,---the beautiful emblem 
of the soul, steering direct to heaven. 





SOUTHERN CLIMES AND FLOWERS. 


WE exscisserize, from the letter of a fair corres- 
pondent, the following brief passage touching the 
climate and flowers of Alabama. 

“This day, which is the first of March (1842) ter- 
minates my year in the “pine woods” and from 
careful observation, I am induced to think that the 
comparative difference in forwardness of the sea- 
sons, is greater, between Boston and the 31st degree, 
than it was ten yearsago Ourearly fruit trees have 
been in bloom during the whole month of February ; 
and my pupils are celebrating the first of March, as 
we, in our childhood, used to celebrating the first of 
May in New England. They have given me a 
bouquet composed of the scarlet Azalia, the yellow 
Cowslip, the white Andromeda, the blue Violet, the 
rose-tinted Arbutus, and the Iris Verna in all its 
varied hues, all gathered from the woods this morn- 
ing. Ihave done entirely with cultivating exotics, 
but I love all the wild flowers of the ‘Sunny South,’ 
from the majestic Magnolia, bown to the little blue 
Forget-me-not, that is blooming at our feet.” 





TO READERS. 


In commencing a new series of the Magnolia, un- 
der new circumstances and conditions, but few 


words are necessary to be said. The day of charla- 


tanism is pretty much at an end in most things, and 
the history of literature furnishes no exception to the 
general fate of mere pretension. Specious promises, 
we suspect, will do little in gaining subscribers ; and 
the great competition now prevailing in periodical li- 
terature, puts it out of the question that success 
should follow merely inferior performance. The 
tree should, and will now, we believe, be judged by 
its fruits; and to those which yield none, or such as 
are worthless, the Scriptural inquiry will go forth 
from the mouths of all men,—‘‘Why cumberest thou 
the earth?” The “Magnolia,” unless by its fruits, 
cannot hope to evade the decree, which must follow 
any failure properly to meet this question; and its 
fate, like the rest, to be ‘“‘cut down and cast into the 
fire,” will be inevitable, unless its fruits are numer- 
ous and good. That they are so, we believe; that 
they will become more so, we shall try; and if care- 
ful cultivation and constant effort will avail in 
making it worthy to stand and flourish, these shall 
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not be withheld during its present management. To 
say what has been done, or what we propose to do, 
is very idle. The works of the author must precede 
the faith of the reader; and all that can be required 
of the latter, is a moderate spirit of indulgence, a 
considerate allowance for small faults, anda kind 
remembrance of the peculiar difficulties under which 
the literature of the South has long labored—under 
which it must still continue to labor—unless sustain- 
ed by local sympathy, and that becoming patriotism 
which should rejoice to encourage the growth of 
every plant which is native to the soil, and honora- 
ble among its productions. More than this we can- 
not desire,—less than this, our public cannot con- 
cede. 

The Magnolia, laboring heretofore under great 
difficulties, particularly the want of capital, has yet 
very happily sustained itself. It has been fortunate 
in many of its writers, and has given to the pub- 
lic, many very able and beautiful productions. That 
it will continue to do so, is very fairly to be inferred 
from the fact, that, in addition to its former list of 
contributors, it is now secure of the favors of many 
other persons, some of whom rank high, not merely 
in the South, but throughout the Union. Articles 
may be expected hereafter from Mrs. Ellett, of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. D. H. Robinson, of Alabama, Mr. Henry 
Wm. Herbert, of New-York, (author of “the Bro- 
thers,” “Cromwell,” &c.,) Messrs. Wm. Elliott, 
John A. Stuart, Albert and Edmund Rhett, of Beau- 
fort, Major Perry, of Greenville, the Hon. A. B. 
Longstreet, of Georgia, and many others of less 
rank, but of endowments which are likely, in time, 
to lift them to an honorable place in the esteem and 
affection of Southern readers. We are assured 
by Mr. Pendleton, that Judge Longstreet will be 
prepared to open his correspondence with us in sea- 
son for our August issue, which will probably ap- 
pear by the fifth of that month. Dr. Carruthers, 
(author of the ‘Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,” 
‘'The Cavaliers of Virginia, &c.,) will probably, in 
the same number, begin a story in humble and 
high life, founded upon real and recent events in the 
social world of Georgia. The scene will lie partly 
in Georgia and partly in Europe, and the story, car- 
ried on in monthly chapters, will be so framed as to 
admit of its final completion within the volume. 

To our contemporaries, Northern and Southern; 
we extend the friendly hand of fellowship. In the 
South we are particularly glad to hail their birth and 
progress. We not only conceive the world to be 
large enough for alf of us, but we regard competition 
as the very best means in the world to stir up our 
people to a consciousness of what is due generally to 
letters and themselves. It is from the sluggishness 
of the moral atmosphere, and not its storm, that the 
mental laborer has any thing to dread. Competition 
provokes interest among the people, and this interest 
once awakened, does not easily sleep again. The 
attention of the people must be aroused before their 
sympathies can be won, and there seems no better 
process for this, in the South, than by compelling 
their eyes to the great literary ring, where the cham- 
pions of mind, stripped to the encounter, deal terri- 








ble blows from the batteries of thought—shoot out 
fierce lightning-like arrows from the cloud-mantled 
and mysterious world of imagination, and, with the 
“flute and soft recorder” of fancy, pipe to the dance 
and the festival which celebrates the achievement 
and the victory. Let us only have proper competi- 
tion in the literary world of the South, among her 
armed champions, and there would be no farther need 
to complain of our dearth of letters. We should be, 
then, as fruitful in literary men as in politicians, 
whose existence and prominence are alike due to 
like causes of competition and conflict. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are in receipt of the following accepted articles. 
Our correspondents will learn that we make no ac- 
knowledgment of articles the publication of. which 
we decline. 1. Indian and American Cotton. 2. 
The Splendid Village. 3. The Genius and Wri- 
tings of Bulwer. 4. The Genius and Writings of 
Cooper. 5. Centralism in the United States. 6. 
American Antiquities. 7. British Opinions of Texas. 
8. The Clairvoysant. 9. The Rivals. 10. Tecumseh. 
11. Capital Punishment. 12. Revolutionary Events 
and Incidents. 13. The Knickerbocker for April, 
Reviewed. 14. Literary Taste and Style. 15. Lit- 
erary Failures. 16. Macauley’s Miscellanies. 17. 
Ahasuerus. 18. Monaldi. 19. Education. 20. To 
a Fair Cousin. 21. The Veil. 22. The Desire to 
Rove, &c. 





EXCHANGES—TO EDITORS. 


We shall address a copy of the present number of 
the Magnolia, to each of the Literary Periodicals of 
the country with which we desire an exchange. As 
this sort of literary intercourse is essential to every 
Editor who seeks to acquire a knowledge of the intel- 
lect of the nation in all quarters, we take for granted 
that our overtures for exchange will be met in the 
right spirit. Our work will be continued only to 
those who reciprocate the courtesy with promptness. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


x*p Tue Publishers are under the necessity of ma- 
king an apology to the Patrons of the Magnolia, for 
the delay of the present number. It was our inten- 
tion to be prompt in the delivery of the publication 
on the first day of each month, but circumstances, 
over which we had no control, prevents us comply- 
ing with this arrangement for the July and August 
numbers. Our type and paper were shipped from 
New-York in the early part of June, but from unpro- 
pitious winds, did not reach us until the 5th of Jaly. 
We have, therefore, hurried the July number through 
in thirteen working days,—and to this circumstance 
may be attributed some few errors in the publication. 
We hope to have the August number out by the 6th, 
and the succeeding numbers will be delivered on 
the appointed day, in each place of publication. 





